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the breath of a word: itis a recognition of excellen i : 
Se ce which must ‘ setart : ‘ 4 
THE DE a not be spoken, Even the envious must feel it: feel it, cad tae | in Sag mem J “shan squat ohept ti «4 oa : 
AD TWINS silence. F . Ize 5 composition, but the canvas } 
NS, 8. ‘ [cannot believe that any man who deserved fame : seemed to me to want height, which took away from the general effect. The \ 
sy tens. EOWARD THOMAS. ba: then in diamine. Dee on, Fees to neneaenn Baye — aboured for | prophet seated, with flowing beard, and wide eyes glaring on the future ; the Bite 
Two lovely flowers from Heaven be like an attempt to project a shadow, before its Seeanse wee otal aes ead of the scribe, looking up and struck with a kind of horror, finer still ; 
My bow’r a brief while graced! Many, however, have so fancied. “ I write, I paint for fame,” has sae re colouring admirable, rich and deep and clear; olive and purple tints predomi- “Te! 
Hasl thea not cock the snow-fake driv'n repeated : it should have been, “I write, 1 oe ie , has n been | nating. ‘There is a jar on the left, about a foot and a half high inted with wie 
Ac he b : a ’ , | paint for Reputation.” Ali anx- | such a finish of touch and tone, such illusi ief. Py ee | 
ross the barren waste, iety, therefore, about Fame, should be placed to the account of Reputation ’* it i i » Such illusive relief, as to cheat the sthec, ant i 
ane melt all suddenly away . ‘A mar may be pretty sure that he has not attained excellence wien is sear he sicten whib eS ee oo Se on. to 
inter- i i ‘ if ’ icture ; ; : 5 reason ‘ 
eneath a truant winter-ray ? a = Sees ait, ches if he looks beyond it, ha hes not | Caaaaien, P ; while looking at it, | was leaning on the arm of Dr. 4 | 
ed » his ts not th s true for being good ‘ Dr. : PR 
ee toe ber oe from the cold mM... on y. my mind is one understoud until it has been reflected from olnin par tape ap ow Be vw bese ny te ye > 
is ; ozen congenial with it: r itti . an the t; 
Ere their rath beauty could unfold in an unusual form; wr ilet any novel . pews thd a tage a countryman, after contemplating the picture fur a comalidently ety that ! 
oe ry m y Som'ring hand ; greedily swallowed. Nor 1s this to be wondered at ; for all trath demands a imitative always ft mat aa : be egrepmees ry = cit 
ther they both came, and—went response, and few npthtertors ao ! strikes the vulgar mind. Hoa 
And then I asked, Why were they sent ?” the place of thought. Beery mind ool spacer dxiggual, IC every’ nan Cae kind BR pers peggy te. rt Shakopee Pigues Gove cane, Gove “a 
the power of projecting his own into j is : the ‘ Rosalie’ and the ‘ Roman ” The ‘a8 
‘ As messengers of heavenly love!” 11, ‘All effort al criginalty must oiiein arenes or the monst cross, painted with exceeding truth and delicacy. "his aanunde a ~~ 4 
x. anaes voice replied, For no man knows himselt as an original ; he can only believe it mye Ta Eee wager fl = ao. ~ In the possession of 
o guide thy erring soul above rtof others to whom he is made k i iecti . . Pree payee 
tei calla setken thay tie’: Se anal known, as he is by the projecting power .% ‘ Lossate ryt! asmall picture. The two figures seated on a bank 
‘oo often mortal hearts 2. | re i i : : in front: her hand lies in his—nev i 
pena by alone 12, ‘There is an essential meanness in the wish to get the better of any one. | and expression of those hands! er saw anything beuer felt than the action 
re W thus to Mercy’s throne ! The only competition worthy a wise man, is with himself.’ ands! one could see they were thrilling to the finger 
13. ‘Reverence is an eunobling sentiment, it is felt to be degrading only b a eee nee ny Seve) — gicam of daylight along the hori- 
| Strong as the hope of faith may be, the vulgar mind, which would escape the sense of its own littleness y | wee Seis, Te Jocmson, of n. For this exquisite little picture 
) \ ~e are earthly ties ting itself into the antagonist to what is above it.’ ama i Awe naeene Pee collars. 
o draw man to eternity. 14. ‘ He that has no pleasure in looking up, is n . os “; ng Hymn.’ A young girl seated amid ruins i i 
: | ne when a loved one dies, such minds are the aaluniine in art; my Sop tet gateadig Be — , 7 bees, See a ae a“ a subterranean aich, within wich, ~ the an * 
> smi wie? : ‘ Se ate? . > a ‘ . y y s ; ° n i" 
‘ ‘ H r a oughis the spirit’s flight pursue, 15. ‘A witch’s skiff cannot more easily sail in the teeth of the wind, than | ves r hymn to the Virei the fragment of a huge torso: she is singing her a 
nd heaven instant is in view ! the human eye can lie against fact: but the truth will often quiv ’ per hy irgin; the expression of devotion and tenderness in the 1 
lips with a lie upon them.’ quiver through | head of the girl, and of deep repose in the whole conception, ve beautiful: 4 
. Lord! on my heart these truths divine 16. ‘It is a hard matter for a man to lie allover Nature, havin ided there is a gleam of golden sunset thrown across the foreground of the picture, ¥ H 
N oun ae soft Hommen's dew, king’s evidence in almost every member. The ‘hand’ will ceenetianed act ot Oe 2 a In the possession of Mr. Dutton. ’ 
Zarth fades—my thoughts are wholly thine ; vane, to show which way the wind blows, when e is set the re e Witch of Endor.’ Beautifully painted, but I did ‘3 
A My babe no more I'll rue ; y > way; the knees smite 4 on mg he psi ames vy pA Ag b sae conception ; in this instance, the genius of Sa eater had rebulved yer yet # 
I feel in love my babes were taken, countenance ; the legs shake with anger, when all above is calm.’* a fierce pose that of Allston. In the possession of Colonel Perkins, of Boston. ey 
To be no more by tempests shaken ! ‘ es ; —_— no man your idol! For the best man must have faults, and his | some eye poem, likewise, several fine landscapes, some of Italian and Pe 
» oo aults will usually become yours, in addition to your own is is a in| eye + } 
" \ SONG. ar a8 wg ; + This is as truein . 67 x New York, ‘ Rebecca at the Well.’ In the possession of Mr. Van ‘ 
P Through archipelagos of hearts 18. ‘I'he Devil’s heartiest laugh, is at a detracting witticism. H ee | a 
. ef 1 . : sm. Hence the i : . 
ly The bark of beauty sails, phrase, ‘‘ devilish good,” has sometimes a literal meaning.’ ‘ Bes = -~ Py bia, ‘ The Dead Man Restored to Life on Touching the 
Laden with love for honour’s marts 19. ‘ There is one thing which no man, however generously disposed, can | teri of - poet Giighe’ (3 Kings, c. xiii., v.20). The scene is the in- t 
: Or isles where truth prevails; give, but which every one, however poor, is bound to pay. This is Praise ox ape a mouatain cavern, into which the dead man has been let down by 
Her swelling royals, snowy white He cannot give it, because it is not his own: since what is dependent fi se. | two slaves, one of whom is at the head, the other at the feet of the body, other } 
lpg oy Spt ag! Cm van seudalan on aamatibinn snanetnen enn eater Seneth - pe ent for its | figures above; life size. This picture has some magnificent points and much : 
~ And from her tupmast’s | atiy ticks ion; nor can he justly withhold it por pent gvesence aon a a possess- | general grandeur, without anything exaggerated or intrusive rehich is the fine 
TIAsMeaeA archanes eivenee g consequence. As praise, then, pr dovmy eet 4 an i oe = i coe it as a | characteristic of Allston’s compositions (those I have seen at least) The best P| 
' : due, can any man receive it; he may think he yr age a wn Bon 1en not his | part of the picture is the dead men extended in front, in whose furm ‘and ex t 
me Pilot, beware ! be not too brave words ; for desert being the essential condition of praise there seafte * only | sion the sickly dawn of returning life is very admirable and fearful : 
~ So thas thir ietand-eoa, ality in the one without the other. ‘This is no fanciful p Mewar ta 2S pte haa ry brs feet and hands extremely fine. The bones of the pre het are | 
ity. Steer clear of every breaking wave, praise may be withheld by the ignorant or envious, it cannot be but that a the hag ben in a sort of faint, ghastly, phosphoric light emitted by 
Lest there a 10ck should be. the — of —_ an existing merit will, on some one, produce its effect : oog Pe priced ag vo in the background, in various attitudes of hor- 4 : 
Loo inasm s is . wi Ste a Te A pps ent. su . sage r' ; 
zs yes aon, 1 nt on ag threat A ‘earful peg ogee wept coat pray aha ne, is an impossibility, | mother of the dead man The | oh rey by _ rol ariepasieeretaes | 
: f rica so : yisable’ justice for th F ft . d ; . ¥ 
sa Whence passion’s gust hath overset or woe of him who confirms or violates it.’ : ded eon selon i -—_ ofa picture I did not see— Spalatro’s Vision of the Bloody 
y As noble barks before. bay ot io on may - formed of the truth or significance or intelligi- | Ball, of Charleston ancl’: * Halen. .& ncow & te gueeimatae 
16 nme ility of these aphorisms, they are, at least, extre : sett } ee H 
i WESTMINSTER ABBEY. subile intellect and lofiy une pd : enint ofa — characteristic of the Wine yd the memoranda written at the time. 1 saw several other pictures ; 
: 1 Caesitlers elibindiy holy wallet send After this first introduction to Allston, I spent two whole mornings at Bos- ic ' ere was not time to note any particular description, but all bearing 
y O glorious fane! Thy busy crowds vith ton, hunting out his pictures, wherever they were to be found At this di more or less the impress of mind, of power, and of grace. 
Life Sesan on if tat in scmne for 44 « thew land es out tance of time, i will not trust to memory, but mention only those of which I mB .. ee of the death of Allston, it was not with regret or pain, but 
ie cans tail taaunh eb aaecahnes have a memorandum ; those of which the description, and the impression the er with a start, a shudder, as when a light—which, though distant is yet ‘4 
* My inmost heart, and beauty poureth down left on my own mind, were noted on the spot. 7 an suddenly withdrawn. It seemed to me, that in him America had 
— Its spells upon the soul. For gather’d here 1. ‘Rosalie Listening to Music.’ The figure of a young girl, life-size and ue na = os man. What Washington was as a statesman, Channing t 
Rich gifts of mind in one great whole appe i. —_ —. Pov has _ reading. ‘The hand which holds the book has| _ moralist, that was Allston as an artist. a 
And those gifts are from God—the ’ ropped; the other is pressed on her bosom. The head a little rais hf 
i m , —the power to crown , ale aaa? ; a9 ad a litle raised. Rapt 
' 4 Anoutward temple with the rays divine y ve oN a in the opening eyes and parted lips. The cchoustng From Bentley’s Miscellany. i 
and ich in the temple of irit li , : ake wl $ 
‘ Watch’d o’er by oan gee = a bien When I first saw this picture in the drawing-room of Mr. Appleton, of Bos- THE ENGLISH CAPTIVES AT CABUL. 
rom Of mortal worth; and therefore we descry ton, I had never seen Aliston—did not even recollect his name. It at once so we anre oo Tee -SREey See, 
ot, 9 Deep urpose in thy loveliness, O fane pes sone » —- that I could not take my eyes from it—even though T ; Resumed from a former number of the Albion. 1, 
ie Of olden days, not spared for us in vain! never beh if ch ave sat for a Rosalie was at my side. I thought I had | ;; [The unfortunate loss of the Memnon, by which vessel the following con- :) 
tov. 3 a ae faa e . ‘ —, except in some of the female heads of Titian ee of the narrative of the sufferings of the Affghan Prisoners had been B 
‘ : . a. Yet the face was not what would be termed deauti orwarded, has prevented ill this mo , anak inet Oe ‘ AB} 
“em - 2 ‘ autiful—and oh ; A, prevented us till this month from presenting it to our re ne) 
Dec. 7 : ” how far from the sentimental, ringletted prettiness of our fashionable painters ! being obliged to wait for another copy from ten It will be 0 eae Rh, 
rea MRS, JAMESON’S MEMOIR OF WASHINGTON ALLSTON ae ee asked Mr. Allston whether his poem of ‘ Rosalie’ had the present portion of the narrative is resumed from the end of the month of uf 
“ Bid suggeste i ic s zas ; 216 { tv ; : : { 
Sant. ‘ , Conoluded., he could recedes, the od wee of t + yes he replied, that ‘as well as March, page 160 of our last volume. —E4.] Ay 
™ " ain gre yen ate is am with the praise of the world in respect to | taneous in his mind.’ ee —< ba os may | “yan had om simul- Pd 9d one of - ceremonies, by name, Saleh Mohammed* was the 1% 
ot satisfy himself, is not an artist, but an artizan ; , i 2. § Miri Fadel = : : ollars, about 2500. ward of Mahommed Shah Khan, Ukbur’s tather-in-law. Fror ir- { 
ie Tord y us, As ey ato chen arn aR | ely fe, expel incor aps tv mucho smn Slanhey| Mita might hare go hime rear being placed over ty we feared the 
Wines, . ; ae . end taiilentinen in the a i h ‘ “ts solemn melancholy might have got himself into disgrace by the kindness he had shown us 
: at seeks popularity in art closes the door : P eggs xpression, in the mouth particularly ; yet there be | but we afterwards had reas know is war , hi: 
|. 7 ty ses oor on his own , ropriety in this concepti age Nee he gare whe may > s ha ason to know that this was not the case. Sal - : 
as “Shee paine for other minds, and not for his own.’ genius: as he Pf we in this conception of the character. In the possession of Mr. Sears, re the Nazir (steward ) as we generally called him, came settomad HF 
ce if ion is bui a syno " ies ie ‘ . ' . to make one or two additions , im fare : ; ‘sted i 
lg a ak, of ~ diminished at aon obs won ha oe ee A 9 perc “J i pon benlat — quarters; the same kind of | distribution of sugar cadk sabttan, ll te poet te | ‘substitation of yy HS 
tos of its i - . : c re, SO V as re of Rosalie, a head and countenance wi : scragev As fi j Aes : *- , ‘4 
h st peak, of its particular age, or rather of a particular s re: sng Poets ; ) intebance with something finer | *CT@88Y fowls for mutton. But the Nazir brought with him th vhi , 
a sequently, dying with that -which sustai particular state of society; con- than beauty; a contemplative grandeur and simplicity in th . : devoured } » daeaitie than fireitn i 5 im that which we oF 
x J sustained it. ’ es d deme ! : e attitude ; the v much more greedily than fowls and mutton, reports , } 
over a page of history, that we do not, as in a head peel Gaal scarcely go a int Mga me = characteristic, and admirably drawn; altogether, a | doing beyond the walls of our prison. Oh, how we pT: me pe wrt a ¢ 
yre on ae Ses ut fame cannot be voted down having Sa Eenetione P g. Inthe possession of Mr. Dwight, of Boston, beyond those walls! There was scarcely a stone, or a stick a a clod of 
oundation in the essenti gorse ’ é e : - ao il ’ ; 
Havre it can never be se so It is the eternal shadow of excellence from which * In transcribing these aphorisms on fame, | am reminded of - _ at bad er | power . familiar to us as the sun and moon ; and ever 
tellect kindred with that Paved is it ever made visible but in the light of an in- pe ogg Baillie’s poems. How many such passages are scattered through he” eee - - ~ —~y og I > <= yo € prep any part of that dreary fort. But 
ec. 4 - . at of its author. is . hs pl which have been quoted, and » harize , at r works, | to return to the .Nazir. e brought with hi ’ news of Z . : 
jan. 1 dow which is seen of the multitude ts Gate an pm emery sha- | years past—uatil we ate yan we ove Gant ear and memory for foity | Shoojah; the particulars we could not bain, Sine Ay they oh M 4 j 
“ é a od little comprehended as to be often confounded with aa etiutahee— O, who shall lightly say that fame had been betrayed to bis fate. This was another proof how cheap life ie beld 4 
Feb 1 the substance being admitted trom the shadow "aes og Is nothing but an empty name, by the Affzhans, and of how little we had to hope fi hei nm i t 
eco + of Provid : as a matter of faith. It is the Ww : nies - ~ af" sega othe ope from their mercy, should , 
«“ § conomy of Providence to provide such lights: like rising ' hilst in that sound there is a charm, they fancy it their interest to put us todeath. The tl poate A P ia 
“ % they follow each other through s om Sees: Ie e rising and setting stars, The nerves to brace, the heart to warm ; glean from some of the servants a gentiemen contrived to . 
arch] form of Genius stands f 8" successive ages: and thus the monumental As, thinking of the mighty dead, aan a. who accompanied the Nazir, that our troops eM 
is ‘ s stands for ever relieved against its own imperishable shadow.’ The young from slothfu! couch will start were about to make another attempt to force the Khybur, and that if success- fs 
“ 4. ‘ All excellence of every kind j anit Po we And vow, with lifted hands outspre 4 ful we might expect to hear of the Bel " ’ 3 
u : ry is but variety of truth. If w , oe } them in, at most, four of five days. W : 
pril 1 for something bevond the true, we wish for that wi ich , f Is we wish, then, Like them to act a noble part ? cannot express the anxiety with whieh ew Smart aos de ve —— ords : 
oe this test, how little truth is there in art !—L ittle indeed! t : he ——a O, who shall lightly say that faine almost careless of what might be the result ad cusntivens ate! yo 3 
egans little to him who feels it!’ ed! but how much is that Is nothing but an empty name, know that British arms were again triumphant. and that’ it was a desire to if 
5. ‘Fame does noi depend upon the wild of any : When, but for those, our mighty dead, might be put to our captivity. We ee ht _— termination 1 
nished be given or taken away. Fame is the ornate Ne ee a Sunkin ee er hi. hated and despised; we felt that we held our lives 2 rtp bend A a F 
sympathy is not the subject of willing ; hi ed | ANAS LOCTS, BB A desert bare—a shipless sea ? sickened with the inward strife of dod weihe a - ees oe aa 
i-st. J i: de cee whe ¢; while Reputation, having its source desert bare—o shipiows Oe eeon os ie ae d strit mortified pride and feigned humility. “ 
| popular voice, is a sentence which may ej , . : y are the distant objects ’ ‘ y after the Nazir’s arrival, w ne ge ’ 4 
— at pleasure. Reputation, being essentially ps Nose ae oe ees <r The lofty marks of what hath been. quake. It was now more thana whe be ies =a be it Bn oy" \ 4 
mercy of the Envious and the Ignorant. B om ¥ O, who shall lightly say that fame constant state of alertness > alar : : 2 i. 
: : - . : t vane bis : ’ ghtly sa ness, not to say al: > ; : 
is far posthumous, and which is only known to chen lar ee dt ie Poros When ine oo nate e whty dead could searcely help connecting them in a an Gy sane 00 an f 
" . : , : ‘ s steps r shty de onacti - scenes t i 
a pr bo as minds, can neither be increased nor diminished by rag e To carth-wora vilgrines’ wistful eye ———aes chi ~ this day, also, we received a present of tea, sugar, 5! i 
a ; The brightest rays of cheering shed, ; “oarse chintz from the Sirdar. 35 , ig la 5 
a ; 6. * What light is in the natural world, such is fame in the intel 1: both That point to immortality ' let fall, that there had been a dashing aifate ‘seer Seiatsted won x ; 
t nity requiring an atmosphere in order to become perceptib| intellectual: both} 4 An eminent lawyer, who is accustomed to cross-examine wit garrison had made a sally, by which the Affghans uffered considerabl : 
Michael Angelo is a .perceptible. Hence the fame of} that in cases under his > an Oita eae oe toldme,| They were, h psig i Ts ° ghans sufferec considerably. 
: best C gelo is, to some minds, a nonentity ; even as P scrutiny when the words @ 18 have come forth glibly. and y » however, cautious or ignorant ling the adv e 
bs be invisible in vacuo.’ ’ y3 as the sun itself would peplety I on — seouies converted into one Impenetrable and stesdiast mask troops, though they admitted that the fahabitants of th: ; her Fn wen’ Ae ding 
» . —_ ' , ; ; alsehood in a trembling of the MuSCle underne: pe ee . . —— : he PI sendin ; 
7. ‘Fame has no necessary conjunction with praise: it may exist without red yet fault; so tree Ris thet e —~ scent ag rp had thought himself hope: ee all their property to places of greater security. Mahommed Shi 
r ; it is, that a man ‘ cannot /1¢ all over.’ a 
Not the same man who assisted our liberation at Bamean in the following Septembe 
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Khan took away ten camels belonging to our party, for the purpose, as we 
were i , of removing his own family. 
It was abont this time that Sooltan Mahommed Khan, a brother of Ma- 
hommed Shah Khan, paid us a visit. He came evidently with a scheme to 
bills for money trom our party; but asthe ladies were not a party to 
, discussion am unacquaiated with the particulars, He gave out 
that Captain Macgregor had bought over a tribe called Saffers to our in- 
terests, and that we were to expect a visit in a few days from the Sirdar, to 
see if he could get Major Pottinger to write again to Captain Macgregor, 
7 he 24th of this month, the Nazir put out a feeler in the shape of a pro- 
for a ransom for the prisoners. He was referred at once to Captain 
egregor, as the gentlemen suspected that it was a plan to ascertain who 
among our party could afford to pay, and the next step would probably be to 
extort money by toriure, or other foul means. We had reason to believe that 
Ukbur Khan’s party were on the wane. His exchequer was exhausted, and 
his uffins leaving him daily. This ransom rumour was the source of 
much fun to some of the party, who affected to think much more seriously of 
it than they really did, and pretended to draw up a sort of per centage scheme, 
according to the supposed means of each individual. It was amusing to see 
how the rich became poor, and how the really penniless rejoiced in their 
poverty. 

On the 26th, we received letters, through the Sirdar, from our friends at 
Jalalabad. They were written partly in cant phrases, to escape the compre- 
hension of the Sirdar’s interpreters ; but we gathered clearly from them that 
onr troops had started from Peshewar, and that the Ist of April might be ex- 
aay to prove a day notorious in our annals, On the 28th we were rejoiced 

y hearing the above report confirmed, and learning, on tolerably good au- 
thority, that our troops were in possession of Aly Musjid, and that Sooltan 
Jan had started with a thousand horse to oppose General Pollock. Much 
good cavalry would be in a pass like the Khybur. 

The plot now thickened rapidly; we saw plainly that the excitement 
among the Affghans was daily increasing. They vented their spleen in a 
variety of ways; among other things, for our comfort, they told us we were 
to be put to- the instant the troops cleared the Khybur. We had, how- 
ever, grown callous to such threats; we thought that, under any circum- 
stances of disaster, it was more than probable that we should be the sufferers, 
but the ns knew too well our value to put us to death in cool blood, 
and this we were well aware of. It was certainly a consolation to us, that 
our government had so many of their families as hostages for our safety. 
The Razit wore an appearance of great anxiety; he was constantly on horse- 














back, and sometimes away trom the fort for several hours together. He, 
hawnctes, never could be d savalied upon to tell us a syllable of the real state 
of affairs 

The Ist of April, a day we were all anxiously looking for, was ushered in 
by a few jokes usual to the day. Among other jests, a facetious young gen- 
tleman of the party spread a report, that a horseman had arrived in the night 
with intelligence of Ukbur Khan’s having agreed to take a ransom for us, 
and that we were to start for Jalalabad on the 3rd. Most of us saw through 
the joke immediately, but there were one or two who suffered themselves to 
be duped, and some angry words were exchanged in consequence. In the 
evening we received more letters from Jalalabad, but they contained no news. 

On the 3rd we heard of another sortie having been made from Jalalabad, 
and the capture of some bullocks and a flock of sheep; the result—the 
Nazir more fidgety thanever. A man in from Cabul told us that Guz- 
nee had fallen, nearly all the garrison, 27th N. 1. killed, eight officers prisoners, 
and that Mrs. Lumsden, the wife ofa Lieutenant of the 27th had been shot. 
Peer thing! she had only been married a few months, and now to have met 
with sucha fate. On the afternoon of the 7th a man galloped into the fort, 
bearing every appearance of having ridden far and fast; the Forse was much 
jaded, and the rider seemed big with tidings of importance, but they were not 
for our ears. The Nazir was summoned, and after a short consultation with 
the new comer, he was seen equipped for the field ; he ordered his horse, and 
rode forth in haste from the fort. Of course, we were all curious to know 
the cause, but the Afighans were silent as the grave. The Nazir had not 
been e an hour before an additional guard of some thirty matchlock-men 

into the fort, and began putting their arms in order. It now re- 
uired little penetration to discover that something had gone wrong with the 
fighans, and our conclusion was, that General Pollock’s force had reached 
Jalalabad, and that probably a detachment was now onthe way to attempt our 
liberation. Ofcourse, the excitement we fe!t was intense, but I think I should 
be w: to say that we felt any tear: we were weary of our long captivity ; 
we'could not conceal from ourselves the peril of our situation, but one and all 
rejoiced that some change was at hand. The Affghans continued all the 
evening walking about the fort, their arms in their hands: some one or two 
looked knowingly at the gentlemen, and intimated by signs that the Feringhee 
star was again in the ascendant. At dusk sentries were posted on all the 
bastions, a precaution hitherto neglected, and our ears were assailed through- 
out.the night by their calls of ‘ Khubudar!’ (take care!) with which they 
each other awake, and intimated their alertness to any one who 
might be approaching their posts. 

Qn the 8th we learned that the Nazir had been absent allnight. The ex- 
citement among the Affghans was on the increase, but they were perfectly 
civilto us. It was observed that they were as eager for news as we were, 
and stopped every new comer to learn all he had to tell. The gentlemen of 
our party were put off with all kinds of ridiculous tales, but the one appearing 
most le was, that there was a rise among the inhabitants of the valley, 
and it was feared they might attack the fort. In theevening, however we had 
reason to believe that we were very nearly concerned in the commotion. 
The old women and people who had been inthe habit of selling us milk 
and eggs, came about, eagerly collecting all their little dues; from this we 
easily concluded that we were soon to separate. Our anxiety had now be- 
come too great to admit of our following our usual avocations. We formed 
ourselves into little knots, or walked with hurried steps up and down the 
court-yard. Our eyes were constantly turned towards the gate, and it was 
with something more than idle curiosity that we scanned most closely the 
countenance of every one that entered. There were one or two among us 
that thought it necessary to appear unconcerned, but their abortive attempts 
became them but very poorly. We were unarmed and in every respect to- 
tally at the mercy of our gaolers. We thought that the crisis had arrived that 
was to set us free, either by the hand of our countrymen, or by death. Under 
such circumstances,it was sorry affectation to assume a carelessness, that was 
too plainly contradicted by the wandering eye, and the firm-set features. - 

On the oth all ourspeculations were ended, by the intelligence from a quar- 
ter to be relied on, that the garrison had sallied from Jalalabad, and put to 
route Ukbur’s army, set fireto his camp, andreturned laden with much 

It would be impossible to describe our feelings at thisnews ; I question 
if the garrison themselves more truly rejoiced than we did. The news came 
from a source that we gave credit to, and was, besides, so circumstantially 
detailed, that we could not doubt the fact. _ [t was now that we felt what might 
have been done at Cabul; but such reflections were worse than useless. The 
chiefs had assembled, after their defeat, at a fort some six miles from us, and 
had had a long warm discussion as to what should be done with us. The 
majority were for putting us todeath, but Mahommed Ukbur would not lis- 
ten to it. Inthe evening Mahommed Shah Khan arrived at the fort. He had 
a long interview with Major Pottinger; we could not learn the particulars, 
but he gave a very fair account of the affair of the 9th, and spoke in high 
terms of the British troops. Mahommed Shah Khan bears the character of a 
forward and bold soldier, and praise from such is worth having. Mahommed 
Shah Khan told us to be prepared for a move in the morning, but would not 
tell us whither. The Thugow hills to the westward appeared to us the most 
likely destination. Mahommed Shah Khan was very civil, and promised to 
provide camels and panniers fur the ladies and children who were not able to 
ride on horseback. 

lt was with a heavy hearts that, on the morning of the 10th we set about our 
rea for a start. Not that we were very sorry to quit Budecobad, but 
we felt too truly that we were now leaving it for the purpose of being carried 
farther from the reach of our frinds. Early in the morning we were told that 
the camels were sent for, and that we should start the moment they arrived; 
it was therefore necessary to remain ready equipped for the march. As the 
weather was now Very sultry, large turbans were the order ofthe day ; and as 


we never knew how soon we might he plundered of our little bundles, most of 


us deemed it advisable to carry on our persons as much as could be so dispos- 
ed of. On the part of the Affzhans, the day’s proceedings commenced by 
taking ower from the gentlemen all the full sized horses, leaving them in their 
stead wretched gage ponies: only two or three of the party were so fortu- 
nate as to retain their horses. Act the second, was a strict search of Lady 
Macnaghten’s boxes, superiniended by that fiend in human form, Mahommed 
Shah Khan. Fortunate was it for her Ladyship that she had so well employ- 
ed her leisure, insewing some of her most valuable shawls into a bed covering, 
forof all the valuable ones that fell under the notice of that Affghan robber, not 
one was left. Captain Lawrence’s boxes were next inspected, when all the 
little silver ornaments of his cavalry uniform were evenly seized on. Ma- 
hommed Shah Khan next caused it to be intimated, in the politest way in the 
world,t hat as he was a great admirer of bijouterie, he should be muc gratifi- 
edif Lady Macnaghten would allow him to see hers, which he hadheard highly 
vaunted. It was useless to offer objections, and the jewellery was now exam- 
ined. It was with a most friendly anxiety for the safety of her Ladyship’s 
property, that the Khan volunteered to take charge of the whole of it. We 
now thought that we were freed from this gentleman’s importunities, but we 
ealc without our host, for in a few minutes a message was brought in, 


| that Mahommed Shah Khan feared Lady Macna 













ughten might expose herself 
to considerable inconvenience if she herself retained charge of certain - 
ments of value, which, it was inti she had withheld from a wr = 
Who could have given this wretch such information? That her 
for better security, had some very valuable jewellery concealed,about her, was 
perfectly well known to him, although, until that moment, most of her fel 





was never seen in a more serious sense than on this occasion ; whether togive 
up all, or assert that all were aiready given up. To avoidthe consequences 
that the latter alternative might have led to, the former was adopted; and 
thus was the widow of the late Envoy insulted and plundered to the value of 
nearly ten thousand pounds by a ruthiess villain, who enacted his part in the 
performance with a c9ol effrontery, and an assumed politeness, that made our 
blood boil; but we were in the hands of the spoiler, andour only resource was 
to affect blindness to the insults heaped upon us. 

At about three o’clock in the afternoon, the camels were announced; and 
No time was lost in getting us off. However, instead of seven camels, only 
four came ; they were, of course, assigned to those ladies and invalids who 
were least capable of riding on horseback. And as we had no alternative but 
to obey, many of the ladies and children who were delicate in health were ne- 
cessitated to content themselves with the latter mode of conveyance. None 
but the ladies and officers were to leave Budecobad ; it was expected that the 
rest of the party would very likely be ransomed. At any rate, they wers left 
behind by order of Mahommed Ukbur Khan. 

On issuing from the fort, the sight of the beautiful green fields and trees, to 
which we had so long been strangers, brought a sirange mingled sensation to 
our hearts. When we last crossed this valley the country was clothed in its 
wintry garb, andseemed in its sadness to sympathise with our fate. Now 
spring shone in her most cheerful colours, and all save ourselves seemed gay 
and happy. At the time we could but ask ourselves, was the contrast an au- 
gury ot better days, or a cruel mockery ? 

e proceeded in nearly the same road by which he had approached the fort 
of Budecobad nearly three months before. Our speculations were, in the first 
place, as to our destination, and in the second as to the probability of a rescue 

ing attempted, either by a flying patty of our own troops or some of the 
Ghilzies, who might now be anxious to win the favour of our government. 
Our conductors informed us that we had a march of some thirty miles before 
us; but we had scarcely proceeded three, when we were surprised at the ap- 
pearance of a single horseman, urging a weary steed to its best gallop towards 
us. He came from the direction of Jalalabad; hisjgarb was that of the Afi- 
ghans, so we had nothing to hope fromhis appearance. As he approached 
within hearing distance of our party, he called loudly for the cougratulations 
of his Affghan friends, for a victory that he said had been gained over the 
Caffres, inthe Khybur. His call was most vociferously responded to; and 
such a shouting, shaking of hands, and firing of matchlocks ensued as has 
seldom been witnessed. ‘The consequence to ourselves was, that we were or- 
dered back to Budecobad, as our conductors said there was no cause for tak- 
ing us away. Before we had regained the fort, the true version of the above 
story had partly transpired. Sooltan Jan had himself been beaten out of the 
Khybur by General Pollock’s advancing force, Mahommed Ukbar had rea- 
son to fear that in consequence of his waning star, the people of the valley 
might attempt our rescue; he had therefore ordered us back until he could pre- 
pare a large escort for us. Butthe spirit with which the above little cheat 
was acted surpassed anything I ever witnessed; and even now I am doubtful 
whether the Afighans themselves were not at first deceived. 

We reached the fort about sunset. The poor soldiers whom we had left 
behind welcomed our return most warmly ; they had heard the above-mention- 
ed ‘ feu de joie,’ and had xeen ledto believe that it sounded our knell. It 
would be hard to say whether we were more hungry or tired by the day’s ad- 
ventures. Inthe morning we had scarcely partaken of breakfast, and sinee 
then had eaten nothing. We had not rested during the whole day; and our 
unwonted ride in the afternoon, together with the great excitement,had com- 
pletely wearied us. We contrived to get a little tea made, and then betook 
smenelves early to rest, as we were told that we should certainly march in the 
morning. 

This was the first Sunday since our captivity that we had not devoted a 
portion of to the performance of the duties peculiar to the day. We were u 
early on the Lith, and by eight o’clock once more bade adieu to Budecobad. 
Our guard consisted of abuut a couple of score of horsemen, Punjabees and 
Affghans, with a few Hindoostanee Mussulmans ; they were commanded by 
a tall fine looking renegade Seikh, with one eye; they were very civil, parti- 
cularly the chief, who called himself a rajah, cut was now a Mussulman re- 
joicing inthe name of Bahadur Aly. We pursued the same route as the 
evening before, anc were told that we should not reach our halting place till 
evening. 

We had not proceeded more than eight or ten miles, when we had to cross 
a very rapid stream, its bed consisting of large loose round stones; it was 
no easy matier, nor altogether devoid of danger to sume of the weaker and 
more delicate of our party, the fording this stream. "We, however, were for- 
tunate enough to get across without any serious accident. About half a 
mile en the southern bank we saw a cluster of horsemen surrounding a scarlet 
covered nulkee (a sort of palankeen or litter) ; this proved to be Mahommed 
Ukbur and the remnant of the army with which he had been so long blockad- 
ing Jalalabad. 

Our road led immediately bythe mound on whieh the Sirdar’s litter was 
placed; in passing, the most of us made a slight inclination of the head to- 
wards hitn, which he returned in his usual courteous manner, and without 
any appearance of embarrassment from his late defeat; two,or three of the offi- 
cers he beckoned towards him, and was himself the first to speak of their mis- 
fortunes, which he did with much soldierly frankness. He gave the British 
troops full credit for gallantry, and the officers received due praise for the man- 
ner in which they had conducted the attack ; said that he regretted the necessi- 
ty of putting us all to so much inconvenience, but that he hoped shortly to be 
able to make us more comfortable, as he did not consider himself crushed by 
a single reverse, and thata soldier must be prepared for the frowns as well as 
the smiles of Fortune, who knocks us down one day, to put us up on the mor- 
row. 

One gord result to us from our falling in so opportunely with the Sirdar 
was, that we were ordered not to proceed any further thatday. Three wretched 
tents were provided for the whole party; one was merely the fly or roof of a 
subaltern’s single-poled tent, about fifteen feet square, into which were packed 
allthe bachelors; another was an Affghan tent, all in tatters, about eighteen 
feet long by twelve broad; three families were crowded into this. The third 
tent was what is called a sepoy’s pawl, about twenty feet long by sixteen 
broad, the edges reaching to the ground; this last was told off among seven 
ladies and ten children; three ot the married gentlemen hung horse-cloths 
trom the ends, and made a sort of shelter for themselves. Our cuisine this 
day was well matched with our lodging; it consisied of wretched half-baked 
unleavened bread, and a skinny tough old sheep; we were not, however, in a 
situation to grumble. On the whole, I think our spirits were rather raised by 
the air and exercise, after having been locked within four high walls for three 
months. 

In the afternoon the arrival of Sooltar. Jan was announced in camp. This 
vaunting braggadocio was accompe nied by some half score horsemen ; they 
all appeared way-worn; and the chief, as unlike his cousin Ukbur as light 
to darkness, was crest-fallen and ashamed. ‘This was the man who had often 
boasted to our party that he considered any one Affghan equal to three British 
troopers, and his own prized person as over-matched for any five. We atter- 
wards learned that this hero had retired from the Khybur Pass [one of the 
strongest military positions in the world] without once having seen any por- 
nae of the British army; the report of their advance was enough for this Sir 

Valiant. 

Towards the afternoon clouds gathered all round, and in the evening we 
hada heavy fall of rain. We were at this place not more than some twenty- 
four miles trom Jalalabad; and this proximity to our own people had created 
a suspicion in the minds of our keepers that some of the more nimble-footed 
might be tempted to escape. The consequence of this fear was great incon- 
venience to the bachelors; those who had wives and children were not sus- 
pected ; but the bachelors’ tent was surrounded by sentries, who, when the rain 
fell, crept in there tor shelter, crowding upon the original occupants almost to 
suffocation. Allevils have an end, and so had this. 

The morning of the 12th dawned cool and cloudless. By sunrise all were 
ready for the march, when an order arrived to separate the married families 
from the bachelors, and to take them in different directions. This arrange- 
ment was naturally most distasteful to us all; and Captains Lawrence and 
Anderson went to remonstrate with the Sirdar on the inhunanity of inflicting 
unnecessary pain on helpless prisoners. The Sirdar instantly gave orders fo. 
our march as heretofore. Finding him in so pliant a humour, Captain Law- 
rence ventured to suggest that benefit might arise to both parties by commu- 
nications being opened with General Pollock and the Indies, and children he- 
ing sentin. The Sirdar seemed well inclined to consider the proposal, and 
was discussing the pros and cons when his father-in-law, Mohammed Sh h 
Khan, rede up. Hesoon nnderstood what had been under discussion, broke 
into a violent rage, threatened all kinds of indignities, and gave most convine- 
ing proof, had any such been wanting, that he was much more our enemy than 
Mohammed Ukbur Khan. 

About seven o'clock we all moved off. "We travelled for about eight miles 
along a very good road, and then struck into a wild undulating country, cut 
up and intersected in every direction by deep and broad ravines and water- 
courses; the road was in some places most dangerous for camels; but by two 
o’clock we had all safely dismounted in a broad rugged ravine, witha clear 
stream floating throughit. Our fare and lodging differed in no particular from 
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the day before; but we were sufficiently hungry and tired not to find fault 
with either. ‘The sun had been very hot, and induced a sound sleep, which 
refreshed us for the next day's labours. 

4, On the 13th we were again early onthe move ; we reached our ground about 
mid-day, having seen on our left, in the distance, the top of the famous Udrick 
tick pass that we had crossed just three months betore. 

ithe 14th we were again off by sunrise. Before starting, we were told 

Jen camels could not possibly travel the road we were going. This put 
ll to our contrivances for the accommodation ofthose ladies who from deli- 
cate health had been obliged to travel in panniers. The only alternative was 
horseback; and as all were not provided with side-saddles, some were obliged 
to mount en cavalier. Altogether it was very distressing; but this was not 
the first time we had been obliged to accommodate ourselves to very disagreea- 
ble circumstances. We had not proceeded half a mile betore we commenced 
the ascent of the Baad Push Kotul, or Stormy Hill, its elevation trom the 
plain about sixteen hundred feet. The way was a mere footpath, in many 
places obstructed by large boulders of rock; it was indeed well that we had 
abandoned our camels, for it was with the greatest difliculty that even A ffghan- 
istan horses could surmount the ascent. We were assured by the Affghans 
themselves ‘hat it was one of the mostdifficult holds in the country ; buta lady 
of our -' ronounced it as trifling to some she had marched in the Mysore 
country. e descent was much less difficult, and by about eleven o’elock 
we found ourselves seated at the bottom of it on a piece of green turf, by the 
side otaclear spring. We rested here for about an hour, and then pushed on 
some six miles further to the banks of one of the branches of the Cabul river. 
It was about a hundred yards broad, exceedingly rapid, and very deep. We 
were to cross by a raft, which was on the other side; and we were obliged to 
wait for an hour or so before it was brought over. The sun was intensely pow- 
erful, and we felt the heat much more oppressive trom the bank, where we 
were, being composed of large round pebbles. Our patience, however, was in 
good exercise, and endured until the raftcame. It was about fourteen feet 
square, consisting of a few inflated bullock skins, fixed together with four or 
five light spars lashed across the top; its buoyancy was extreme, but there was 
scarcely space for the ladies of the party. This was very annoyirg, as we 
did not get over all the party with our few traps till late in the evening. Our 
ponies had all to be sent round some six or eight miles, where there wasa 
ford ; this was another cause of inconvenience, for weli we knew that saddles 
and bridles had little chance of ever finding their rightful owners again. _How- 
ever, there was no help for it; and the gentlemen having taken the precaution 
of putting the saddles on the raft, were obliged to abandon ponies and bridles 
to their fate. When we had crossed the stream, we found the Sirdar encamp- 
ed close to us; he made civil inquiries after the health of the party, and ap- 
peared much more at his ease since he had placed the hills rf the river be- 
tween himself and the British force. 

On the 15th our ponies did not arrive until nine or ten o'clock; some had 
their bridles stolen, and were driven along like bullocks. Poor wretches! 
long marches and scanty tood had reduced them all to mere skeletons. Our 
march was only a few miles, to Surrobee, the little fort where we slept on the 
12th January. The Sirdar had preceded us ; and as he was encamped in the 
plain, we had a fair opportunity of estimating the strength of the party with 
him, which certainly did not exceed four hundred men, nearly all horsemen. 

It should have been mentioned that Mahommed Shah Khan, his brothers, 
and all the ladies of their families, were accompanying their lords in their 
flight, for flight it certainly was. Our tents were pitched at a little distance 
from the fort where we halted during the 16th, 17th, and 18th. Several of our 
me Hindoostanees came to us here; they had been very well treated by 

boola Khan, the owner of the fort, but most had lost their toes, or were 
otherwise injured by the trost. Many of those who had taken shelter in the 
fort had died most miserable deaths from the effects of the frost, and it was 
piteous to hear the accounts the survivors gave of their sufferings. The Aff- 
ghans do not appear to be acquainted with any remedy for frost-bites, and they 
generally end in mortification and lock-jaw. 

During our halt here, all was uncertainty asto ourdestination. Some said 
Cabul, and some Teyzeen. The Sirdar was evidently trying what chiefs he 
could reckon upon; nearly all those at Cabul were unfavourable towards him. 
Mahommed Shah Khan was for taking us to Thugow; but there was some 
objection on the part of thechieftoreceive us. General Elphinstone, of whom 
little has been said in this narrative, was taken very unwell at Surrobee. 
When he was first made prisoner, he was suffering from a slight wound in 
the hip. An attack of gout shortly followed, and he never rose from his bed 
during his captivity. 

The morning of the 19th was rainy and cold; but the Sirdar found it neces- 
sary to change his ground; and, in spite of the weather, we moved off at eight 
o'clock. Lady Sale had been sufiering from fever; and Lady Macnaghten, 
who had made the last march on her pony, was very averse to such a mode of 
conveyance. The Sirdar therefore made over his litter to them ; which, as it 
had a sort of arched canopy over it, afforded considerable protection from the 
rain. Our march was to Teyzeen, sixteen miles; the rain fell in torrents the 
a way, and there was not one of the party who was not drenched to the 
skin. 

On reaching Teyzeen, we were taken into the same fort where we had 
halted on our way down; it had been much injured by the earthquake of 19th 
bebruary, and the rain bad now made it ancle deep in mud. ‘The gentlemen 
were alluwed to shift for themselves, in low sheds and stables, or wherever 
they could find tne least sheiter from the storm. They got some damp fire- 
wood, which gave them the means of partially drying their clothes; but this 
benefit scarcely compensated for the inconveniences of the exceeding pungency 
of the smoke, and an hour's sunshine was most devoutly prayed for More 
consideration was paid to the ladies and children, who were at once ushered 
into the apartment occupied by the females of Mahommed Shah Khan’s 
family; it consisted of one room about thirty feet by fifteen, on the floor of 
which were blazing three large wood fires. About thirty Affghan women and 
children were bawling, squalling, quarrelling, and singing ali at the same 
time. They were seated un very comfortable looking hummuds, ranged on 
the floor round the rvuom ; and, in spite of the smoke, appeared to enjoy them- 
selves greatly. ‘I'hey received our party with very great kindness; and though 
from want of knowledge of each other’s language, and great difference of dress 
and customs, they could afford little assistance, still the disposition they 
evinced to be friends, and the sympathy they showed, were at least gratifying. 

But to describe about three score human beings, more than half of them 
English women and children, wet to the skin, huddled together in one narrow, 
room, their vamlous garbs and uccupations, would require more than the genius 
of a Hogarth. Suthce it to record that, notwithstanding all the kindness of the 
Afighan ladies, those of our party were very miserable ; to dry our clothes was 
impossible where there was scarcely room to move, and, unfortunately, we were 
tar from aw fait atthe Afighan mode of sitting without stools or chairs. It was 
therefore with something like delight that about three in the afternoon we re- 
ceived an invitation from the Sird :r to occupy the room which he and his con- 
nexions had been reposing in. It was a smal room, but we were free from the 
Atighans, and this was a matter of no little congratulation. The gentlemen, 
too, were now somewhat better provided for, though still all were very uncom- 
fortable. The most dreadful circumstance that we had witnessed since we had 
become captives, was on this day’s march, when some of our party observed, 
at a short distance from the road-side, several] emaciated wretches in a gave; 
they were Hindoostanees, and were actually waning soul and body together 
by eating the flesh of their dead companions. e could give no assistatice ; 
and heart-rending as was the alternative, we were obliged to leave them to 
that death that must soon have put an end to their miseries. We this evening 
heard, for the first time, that it was in agitation to send one of the officers on a 
mission to Jalalabad, and the circumstance gave rise to considerable specula- 
tion among us. In the evening we were served with a miserable dish, called 
‘kroot ’ consisting of a mixture of sour curds and ghee (clarified butter), the 
latter rancid to a degree; this was accompanied with the never-failing half- 
baked unleavened cake. We contrived to make for ourselves a little tea, and 
then, with our clothes all wet as they were, prepared ourselves for sleep; this 
was a matter of no small difficulty, for, huddled together as we were, it was 
next to impossible for all to find roorn to stretch their limbs ; however, with our 
leet towards the still smouldering fire, we did our best, and, strange to say, all 
woke on the morning of the 20th, tolerably refreshed; and though our clothes 
were still wet upon us, neither man, woman, nor child of our party was the 
worse for their yesterday’s drenching. General Elphinstone, by the way, may 
be considered an exception, for his last days were evidently very fast approach- 
ing; however, he had been ill so long, and experienced so decided a change 
for the worse at Surroobee, that it may be questioned how far his malady was 
increased by the exposure. The 20th was another miserable rainy day, and 
became marked among us by an addition to our party; for in the afternoon 
Mrs Wailer presented her husband with a litle daughter. The Lord tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb, or surely so many delicate women would never 
have survived the privations and hardships they were subjected to. We hada 
smart shock of earthquake in the evening, ~ 

The 2st broke a fine sunshiny day, a beautiful breeze blowing; and our 
spirits rose accordingly. We were delighted to hear that our tents were being 
pitched for us outside the fort; for miserable as the tents were, we greatly pre- 
ferred them to being cooped up in a wretched dirty little fort. Our party was 
now doomed for a time to be divided The Wallers, the Eyres, Dr. Magrath 
and General Elphinstone, Major Pottinger, and Captain Mackenzie, remained 
in the fort, the rest went to the tents about ten o’clock. The change was 
most delightful. A fine bright sun and fresh wind socn dried all our clothes, 
and we had the additional luxury of again having our meals prepared under 
our own direction. To-day we heard-that Mirza, who had been our master of 
ceremonies at Budecobad, had absconded, taking off with him twelve of 
Mohammed Ukbur’s horses. We made a request that a young man of the 
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name of Mahommed. R 
was readily granted, and he was immediately installed. We expected to have 
remained at ‘feyzeen for sume days; but early on the morning ot the 22d, the 
rajah who commanded our escort woke us up with the intimation that we 
were to march immediately into the hills. Unweleome as was the order, we 
had nothing for it but to obey. 

On leaving Teyzeen we struck at once into the hills; ascending the stony 
bed of a stream, we entered the hills to the eastward of 'T n, and wound 

ually round to the south and south-west. It was a beautiful bright day, 
and we heard the cuckoo calling as we marched along. We were told that 
our destination was some thirty miles into the interior, and that we should find 
the hills covered with snow. We had proceeded about ten miles when we 
reached a small cluster of loose huts on an eminence to the right of the road; 
here we halted, and pitched our sad apologies for tents. We were informe 
that we should halt here for some days, unless circumstances should happen 
that would render it necessary to convey us further into the hills. The place 
was called Zandah, and situated on the bank of a clear stream ; the hills in the 
distance were nearly covered with snow, several patches of which lay on the 
shady side of the heights, within fifty yards of our encampment. The scenery 
was wild, and not altogether devoid of beauty. 

On the 24th, which was Sunday, we heard, after prayers, that General 
Elphinstone had breathed his last the evening before at Ire nm. The cause 
of our sudden removal had been the report of an intended attack from Cabul 
on the Sirdar’s party. This fear increased on the 23d, and it was deemed 
necessary to remove those who had been left at ‘Teyzeen to another fort a little 
higher up the valley. Dost Mahommed Khan had accompanied the Zandah 
met , and had brought with him all the ladies and children of his own, and his 

rother, Mahommed Shah Khan’s families. Their huts were pitched in a 
litle nook, just above ours. The weather was bitierly cold, and we were 
happy in being so far removed from public view, that our guards did not object 
to our walking about. This wasa recreation we had not before enjoyed since 
our captivity, and all parties were like so many children let loose from school. 
The ladies wandered about by the hill-side ga ering wild flowers, while such 
of the gentlemen, whose spirits were too exuberant for such tame amusement, 
ascended one of the hills, and found the Affghans whe accompanied them apt 
pupils in the manufacture and use of snow-balls. At this period, although 
our own a were gloomy enough, it required but little to raise our spirits 
above fear. [t was evident to us that the Afighans about us began to consider 
our star again in the ascendant. Rescues and escapes were talked of; and it 
was apparent to us all, that the ‘ Cafires’ were once again as much feared as 
they were hated. Our position now was anything but an enviable one. 
Although we had more out of doors liberty, we were in other respects worse 
off than ever. Our fare was of the very poorest description, and somewhat 
Scanty ; Our purses were completely empty ; the weather bitterly cold for six- 
teen out of the twenty-four hours. e had scarcely room to lie in our miser- 
able tents, and our resting-place was still the hard ground. As an off-set to 
these disadvantages, we had air, exercise, and abundance of pure fresh water, 


CALENDARS AND ALMANACS, 


‘ Waste not time, it is the stuff of which life is made,’ was the saying of a 
great philosopher who has concentrated the wisdom of volumes in these few 
brief but most expressive words. 

All ages, all nations, have felt the truth of this definition of time; and as 
if with a presentiment of this all-wise injunction, not to waste the precious 
stuff of which life is made, have ever busied themselves with an endeavour 
to discover the best method of accurately measuring it. 

It forms no part of our present intention to record these different attem ts ; 
to trace the various changes and corrections which increasing knowledge has 
introduced into the Calendar; or to show wherein consisted the superior 
accuracy of the Julian over the Alban or Latin Calendar; or how Gregory 
XIIL, upon finding that by the introduction of the Bissextile days a difference 
of ten days had arisen between the Calendar and the actual time, caused them 
to be abated in the year 1582, by having the 11th of March called the 2Ist, 
thereby making it for that year to consist of twenty-one days only. As little 
need we dwell upon the fact that this new, or Gregorian style, as it was called 
out of respect to the Pope by whom it was introduced, was immediately 
adopted by all those countries of Europe which recognized the papal authority ; 
while, on the other hand, those who then held the opinion, so prevalent even 
in our own days, that no good thing could come out of Rome, agieed in re- 
jecting it—so that it was only recognized by the Protestants of Germany in 
the year 1700, and by our own country in 1752. . 

Sir Harris Nicolas, in that most useful little book, his ‘Chronology of 
History,’ has pointed out the fact, which is very little known, that an effort 
was made to reform the Calendar in this country as early as the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth—by the introduction of a bill, entitled— An act, giving her Majesty 
authority to alter and new make a Calendar, according to the Calendar used 
in other countries,’ which was read a first time in the House of Lords, on the 
16th of March, (27 Eliz.) 1584-5. This measure having however failed, for 
reasons which do not appear, Lord Chesterfield is entitled to the credit of having 
overcome, in this matter, John Bull’s deep-rooted prejudices against novelty, 
and the following passage from one of his letters furnishes a very characteristic 
picture of the difficulties he had to contend with, and of the manner in which 
he surmounted them. 

After stating why he had determined to attempt the reformation of the 
Calendar, he proceeds, ‘I consulted the best lawyers, and the most skilful 
astronomers, and we cooked up a bill for that purpose. But then my difficulty 
began: I was to bring in this bill, which was necessarily compesed of law 
jargon and astronomical calculations, to both which Iam an utter stranger. 
However, it was absolutely necessary to make the House of Lords think that 
| knew something of the matter; and also to make them believe that they 
knew something of it themselves, which they do not. For my own part I 
could just as soon have talked Celtic or Sclavonian to them as astronomy, and 
they would have understood me full as well, so I resolved to do better than 
speak to the purpose, and to please instead of informing them. I gave them, 
therefore, only an historical account of Calendars, from the Egyptian down to 
the Gregorian, amusing them now and then with little episodes ; but I was 
particularly attentive to the choice of my words, to the harmony and roundness 
of my periods, to my elocution, to my action. This succeeded, and ever will 
succeed; they thought I informed, because I pleased them, and many of 
then said I had made the whole very clear to them, when God knows I had 
not even attempted it. Lord Macclesfield, who had the greatest share in form- 
ing the bill, and who is one of the greatest mathematicians and astronomers in 
Europe, spoke afterwards with infinite knowledge, and all the clearness that 
So intricate a matter would admit of; but as his words, his periods, and his 
utterance, weie not near so good as mine, the preference was unanimously, 
though most unjustly, given to me. This will ever be the case; every 
humerous assembly is a mob, let the individuals who compose it be what 
tucy will. Mere reason and good sense is never to be talked to a mob: their 
passions, their sentiments, their senses, and their seeming interests, are alone 
to be applied to. Understanding they have collectively none; but they have 
ears and eyes, which must be flattered and seduced; and this can only be done 
by eloquence, tuneful periods, graceful action, and all the various parts of 
oratory.’ 

As the noble reformer could bring these ‘various parts of oratory’ to bear 
upon the mob within the house, he succeeded in carrying his measure ; but as 
these persuasive means had nv influence beyond the walls of parliament, the 
mob without clamoured against the change, and the ‘ears polite’ of my Lord 
Chesterfield were not unfrequently assailed with cries of ‘Give us back the 
ten days you have robbed us of!’ 

Absurd and disgraceful as was this opposition to an alteration in the Calen- 
dar, called for as much by a regard for public convenience as the dictates of 
common sense, it was, if possible, exceeded by that which attended the at- 
tempt made by Frederick the Great to reform the Almanac published in Prus- 
sie: and here, lest any of our readers should labour under the same error as 
the ‘moral-mouthed Pecksniff,’ who, speaking of the Calender in the ‘Arabian 
Nights’ as a ‘one-eyed almanac,’ justified himself in doing so because an al- 
manac and a calendar are much the same, let us point out the distinction be- 
tween them,—namely, that a calendar is a perpetual almanac, and an alma- 
nac an annual calendar. ’ 

But to return. Frederick being disgusted, as doubtless he had good cause to 
be, with the absurdities with which the almanac most in vogue amongst his 
subjects was filled, directed the Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin to pre 
pare a new one, with the omission of the astrological and other objectionable 
passages, the place of which was to be Supplied by matter calculated to in- 
struct, amuse, and, at the same time, increase the real knowledge of his peo- 
ple. This was accordingly done, and a reformed almanac was published in 
1779, io the great satisfaction of the king and some few of the well-educated 
classes of his subjects; but to the generality of the nation its appearance gave 
the greatest offence. It was looked upon as an attempt to rob them of their 
ancient faith, and introduce a new religion: one woman in Berlin was nearly 
beaten to death by her husband for having dared to bring a copy of it into 
his house; in short, so great was the Opposition made to this reform, that 
Frederick thought it advisable to permit the almanac of the following year 
1780, to appear after its ancient and approved fashion. rr 

€ know not precisely which was the almanac which thus unequivocally 
established its character asa popular favourite. Possibly it was one entitled 
Bauern Practica,’ and which, despite of the march of intellect and the labours 
of the school-master, is, we believe, still printed, purchased, and read in Ger- 
many, as the ‘ Vor Stellarum’ of Francis Moore, physician, with its awful 









uffech might be © appointed to the office; this request 













his “Teutschen Volksbucher,’ of the ‘Bauern Practica’ as copied from 
a much older book, similar in title and contents, which appeared at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main as early as 1570, when it had probably had many predecessors.— 
That Goerres is right in this conjecture we can testify ; for an edition of if, 
bearing date in 1567, is now before us. ’ 

If the author of this extraordinary production cannot claim the credit award- 
ed to the respected father of the well-known Caleb Quotem, who is declared to 
have had . 











A happy knack 
At cooking up an Almanac, 
he has at all events availed himself, to the fullest, of the Privileges conferred 
upon the members of his profession, by the ‘Penniless Parliament of threadbare 
Poets,’ who, among other enactments (well worth the reading, in the Percy 
Society’s reprint of this satirical tract), declared it ‘lawful for almanac-makers 
to tell more lies than true tales ;’ and he has consequently succeeded in pro 
ducing a volume which, however worthless with reference to the especial ob- 
ject for which he compiled it, is invaluable for the striking and extraordinary 
pictures which it exhibits of the age in which it originated. Its little wood-cut 
representations of the employments peculiar to each of the months and seasons 
are admirable illusirations of German lite in the latter halt of the sixteenth 
century, while its numerous rhyming rules and astrological and medical 
jingles, are equally descriptive of what were then the popular feelings and be- 
liefs. ‘The author of the ‘ Beuern Practica’ may indeed be regarded as the 
‘ Murphy’ of the age in which he lived. His book is essentially a weather 
almanac ; for though it contains many medical directions, numerous rhyming 
calculations for finding the days on which the feasts of the ehurch would fall, 
it is principally occupied with rules by which the husbandman and the vine- 


weather. 
How ancient many of these rules are ; how long maay of these signs have 
been observed, is shown in the rebuke which the Pharisees and Sadducees re- 
ceived when they desired to be shown a sign from Heaven. ‘When itis eve- 
ning, ye say it will be fair weather, for the sky is red: and in the morning it 
will be foul weather to-day, for the sky is red and louring. O ye hypocrites, 
ye can diseern the face of the sky; but can ye not discern the sign of the 
times. 
Coming nearer to our times, we find the manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxons 
abounding in tables of prognostications of the weather, and of the good and bad 
influence of the lunar and solar changes. A manuscript in the Cottonian 
Library, in the British Museum, may be cited as an instance: since it con- 
tains, among numerous tracts ofa purely theological character, a great variety 
of short treatises, some containing rules for judging of meteorological changes, 
others showing the influence of the planets upon the health and fortunes of 
individuals, and others again treating of the interpretation of dreams. Thus 
we find a prognostication of the seasons of the year, drawn trom a considera- 
tion of the day on which the kalends of January may chance to fall: Gif bith 
Kl- Januarius on deg driktenlicum, winter god bid and winsum and wearum. 
‘If kalends of January fall on the Lord’s day, the winter is good, pleasant, 
and warm.’ While another tells us: K/. Januarius gif he bithon monan dag, 
thonne bid grimme and gemenced winter und god lencten, i. e. ‘ Ifthe kalends ot 
January fall ona Monday, the winter will be severe and stormy, and the 
spring good.’ We have also considerations as to what is foretold by thunder 
—one tract treating of it with regard to the time of the day or night when it is 
heard, another according to the day of the week. ‘These, and several similar 
treatises on the interpretation of dreams, fortunate and unlucky days, predic- 
| tions connected with the hour and time of birth, form altogether a body of ma- 
| terials sufficient for the stock in trade of any Philomath, William Lilly, or 
oat of those days, and who might well apply to its compiler the words 
of Gay: 





—We learnt to read the skies, 
To know when hail will fa!l, or winds arise. 
He taught us erst the Heifer’s tail to view, 
When stuck aloft, that showers would straight ensue. 
He first that useful secret did explain, 
Why pricking corns foretold the gathering rain ; 
When Swallows fleet soar high, and sport in air, 
He told us that the Welkin would be clear. 


The weather-wisdona of our ancestors, like every other species of knowledge 
they possessed, was handed down from generation to generation in short 
proverbial sentences, whose antiquity is shown by their rhythmical, or allitera- 
tive construction, even when they do not, as is generally the case, consist of 
rhyming couplets. In many of these popular rhymes, we have doubtless the 
result of years of observation and experience, a fact which accounts not only 
for the general accuracy of some of the predictions contained in them, but also 
for their coexistence in so many languages. 

We have made one allusion io the belief embodied in the English Proverb, 

The evening red and morning gray 
Are certain signs of a fine day. 
The evening gray, the morning red, 
Make the shepherd hang his head. 
The Germans have a similar saying, 
Abend roth gut Wetter bot; 
Morgen roth mit Regen droht. 
Evening red and weather fine ; 
Morning red, of rain’s a sign. 
In England we say, 
February fill dike, be it black or be it white ; 
But if it be white, its the better to like. 
The Norman peasant expresses a like wish for snow in February, but in terser 
language, 
Fevrier qui donne neige, 
Bel ete nous plege. 
When February gives snuws, 
It fine summer foreshows. 
__ The intense cold which generally prevails about Candlemas-day, is the sub- 
ject both of Freach and German sayings. ‘Lichtmiss, Winter gewiss.’ ‘A 
la Chandeleur, La grande douleur;’ and Sir Thomas Browne, in his Vulgar 
Errors, tells us, ‘There is a general tradition in most ewe of Earope, that 
interreth the coldnesse of succeeding winter from the shining of the sun on 
Candlemas Day,’ according to the proverbial distich, 
Si Sol splendescat Maria purificante, 
Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit ante; 
which is Englished in the proverbial saying, 
1f Candlemas day be fair and bright, 
Winter will have another flight: 
while the old saw tells us, 
As the day lengthens 
The cold strengthens, 
is repeated in the German, 
Wenn die Tage beginnen zu langen 
Dann komm erst der Winter gegangen. 
A cold May and a windy, 
Makes a fat barn and a findy, 
says the English proverb. The German tells us, 
Trockner Marz, nasser April, kuhler Mai, 
Fullt Scheunen, Keller, bringt viel Heu, 
A dry March, wet April, and a cool May, 
F'ill cellars and barns, and give plenty of Hay. 
Again, 
Maimonat kuhl und Brachmonat nass, 
Fulle beide Boden und Fass. 
May cooland June wet, 
Fill both floor and vat. 


‘ what a difference.’ 


Froid Mai, chaud Juin, 


Cold May, June fine, _ 

Give both bread and wine. 
The importance of a dry spring is declared by the English proverb— A 
bushel of March dust is worth a king’s ransom,” while the Germans, in like | ' 
manner, declare ‘Marzstaub ist dem Golde gleich,’ March dust is like gold. 


Donnent pain et vin. Lide), wasalso known by the name of ‘ Mad monad’ 
month), because now the harvest being concluded, the cattle were turned to feed 
in the meadows. 


an end, and the harvest feast celebrated. 





glace in the climates of such covntries, since che very remote period in whieh 
the majority of these sayings had their origin. _ 

But while our ancestors calculated the nature of the coming year in the 
manner already referred to, they, like the naturalists of our own days, drew 
many important prognostications of atmospheric changes trom the peculiari- 
ties evinced by various natural objects—piants, insects, birds, and animals— 
on the approach of a coming storm, or other change of weather or tempera- 
ture. Instead, however, of citing instances of these, or seeking to prove the 

eneral accuracy of calculations founded u such data, we will substitute 
following remarkable historical anecdote, which bears ve strongly upon 
this point, but which, we believe, has never been t r the notice of 
the English reader. The spiders which cheered King Robert the Bruce, and 
encouraged him to resist the English monarch, had seareely a bigher claim 
to be numbered amon z the trifling causes which have led to mighty conquests, 
than those which figure inthe following narrative. : 

Quatremer Disjonval, a Frenchman by birth, was adjutant-general in Hol- 
land, and took an active part on the side of the Dutch patriots, when they re- 
voltedagainst the Stadtholder. On the arrival of the 
the Duke of Brunswick, he was immediately taken, tried, and having been. 


geon at Utrecht, where he remained eight years. 

Spiders, which are the constant, and frequently the sole companions of the 
unhappy inmates of such places, were almost the only living objects which 
Disjonval saw in the prison of Utrecht. Partly to beguile the tedious mono- 
tony of his life, and partly from a taste which he had imbibed from nataral 
history, he began to seek employment, and eventually found amusement, in 
watching the habits and movements of his tiny fellow-prisoners. He soon 


dresser might calculate the nature of the seasons, and signs of changes of | femarked that certain actions of the spiders were intimately connected with 


approaching changes in the weather. A violent pain on one side of his head, 
to which he was subject at such times, had first drawn his attention to the 
connexion between such changes, and corresponding movements among the 
spiders. For instance, he remarked that those spiders which spun a large 
web in a wheel-like form, invariably withdrew from his cell when he had h 
bad headach ; and that these two signs, namely, the pain in his head and the 
disappearance of the spiders, were as invariably followed by very severe 
weather. So ofter as his headach attacked him, so regularly did the spiders 
disappear, and then rain and northeast winds prevailed for several days. As 
the spiders beganto show themselves again in their webs, and display their 
usual activity, so did his pains gradually leave him until he got well and the 
fine weather returned. 

Further observations confirmed him in believing these spiders to be in the 
highest degree sensitive of approaching changes in the atmosphere, and that 
their retirement and reappearance, their weaving, and general habits, were 
so intimately connected with changes in the weather, that he concluded they 
were of all things best fitted to give accurate intimation when severe weather 
might be expected. In short, Disjonval pursued these inquiries and observa- 
tions with so much industry and intelligence, that by remarking the habits of 
‘his spiders, he was at length enabled to prognosticate the approach of severe 
weather, from ten to fourteen days before it set in, which is proved by the fol- 
lowing tact, which led to his release. : . ; 

When the troops of the French Republic overran Holland in the winter of 
1794, and kept pushing forward over the ice, a sudden and unexpected thaw 
in the early part of the month of December threatened the destruction of the 
whole army unless it was instantly withdrawn. The French generals were 
thinking seriously of accepting a sum offered by the Dutch, and withdrawing 
their troops, when Disjonval, who hoped that the success of the republican 
army might lead to his release, used every exertion and at length succeeded 
in getting a letter conveyed to the French general in Jan , 1795, in which 
he pledged himself, from the peculiar actions of the spiders, of whose move- 
ments he was ennabled to judge with perfect accuracy, that within fourteen 
days there would commence a most severe frost, which would make the 
French masters of all the rivers, and afford them sufficient time to complete 
and make sure of the conquest they had commenced, before it should be fol- 
lowed by a thaw. 

The commander of the French forces believed his prognostication and 
persevered. The cold weather, which Disjonval had announced, made its 
appearance in twelve days, and with such intensity that the ice over the rivers 
and canals became capable of bearing the heaviest artillery. On the 28th 
January, 1795, the French army entered Utrecht in triumph: and Qr atremer 
Disjunval, who had watched the habits of his spiders with so much intelligence 
and success, was, as a reward for his ingenuity, released from prison. 

And now, before we conclude these desultory remarks upon Calendars and 
Almanacs, and the alterations and reformations which they have trom timeto 
time undergone, we cannot omit all mention of one proposed ir + which 
was advanced with so much reason and common sense as ought to have se- 
cured its universal adoption. We allude to the endeavour made by the Em- 
peror Charlemagne, to substitute for the Roman names of the months, of 
which the sigmification must have been unintelligible to a great proportion of 
his subjects, the far more expressive names of German origin; in which case 
we might in this country have retained the apt and significant designations 
used by our Anglo-Saxon forefathers; which, to our mind, are as suggestive 
and picturesque as the miniated illuminations, rich in gold and purple, whick 
ornament our very early Calendars, and afford us a far better insight into the 
manners and customs of the olden times, than we can obtain trom the annals 
of the historian or the disquisition of the antiquary. ; 
At the present moment, when greater attention to the history and literature 
of the Anglo-Saxons is manifesting itself among us, a few illustrations of the 
manner in which the year was divided, in the days of Bede, Alfred, and 
4Elfric, may, perhaps, be read with some interest, 

The year, which was divided into two parts, commenced with the so called 
‘moder or medre niht—(mother night), with the night which gave birth to the 
year; the second division commencing with the summer solstice on ‘ mid 
sumor niht.’ These divisions were again equally subdivided by the Vernal 
and Autumnal equinox. Throughont all the Teutonic nations the winter and 
summer solstice were seasons of festivity and rejoicing. By the Anglo-Sax- 
ons the winter festival was called ‘ Geol’ or ‘Gehol,’ the seasons for rejoicing 
—a name which is still preserved in Yule—the common designation of Christ- 
mas in the north of England. The summer festival on the other hand was 
called * Lid,’ or the feast of drinking, and some of the names of the months 
were partly derived from these festivals. Thus December, the month which 
concluded the year, and preceded the feast of ‘Geol,’ was called ‘ Arra Geola,’ 
or before Yule; while January, which followed it, was called ‘ Aftera Geola,’ 
or after Yule. June and July were in like manner designated ‘ Arra Lida,’ 
and ‘ Aftera Lida,’ with reference to their preceding and following the great 
summer festival. 

But these were not the only designations for these months; the twelve 
months of the Anglo-Saxons being distinguished by the following character- 
istic epithets. 

January, as we have already observed, was entitled ‘ Aftera Geola,’ from its. 
falling after Yule or Christmas. 

February was called ‘ Sol monad,’ or soil month, because at this season the 
tiller of the soil began to busy himself with the labours of the field, over 
which, as we sce by illaminations in the old MSS., he now laid ‘of dung (or 
soil) full many a fodder.’ This name, we learn from Mr. Akerman’s inter- 
esting hittle ‘Glossary of Wiltshire Words,’ was long preserved in that coun- 
ty in a saying commemorative of the proverbial coolness of February.— 
‘ Sowlegrove si] lew,’ February is seldom warm. 

March was designated ‘Hlyd ‘monad’ (Joud month), and ‘ Hred monad’ 
(rough month), from the boisterous winds which then prevailed ; and we again 
learn from Mr. Akerman that March continued to be called Lide in Wiltshire, 
as late as the time of Aubrey, who has preserved the following proverbial 
rhyme in which this name occurs: 


Eat leeks in Lide, and Ramsins in May, 
And all the year after physicians may play. 


April was entitled ‘ Easter monad’ (Easter month), and May ‘Thry Mylke’ 


(three milk month), from the abundance of that essential article of food 
to the Anglo-Saxons, at this season, when, owing to the richness of the 
pasture, they were enabled to milk their kine and goats three times a day. 


June, in addition to its name of ‘Arra Lid’ (before Lide), was also called 


The peasant of Normady, again, uses this saying, but, as the Heralds Say, | ‘Sear monad,’ or dry month, because at this time the wood required for use 
during the following winter was hewn and dried. 


July, which, as we have already observed, was called ‘ Aftera Lide’ (after 
(mead or meadow 


August was called ‘Weod monad’ (weed or grass month), because as soon 


as the grain was cut and carried, the reer went into the fields to collect 
i 


he weeds and grass growing among the stubble as fodder for their cattle. 
September was called ‘ Harvest monad,’ because the harvest was brought to 
This, which had in the times of Pa- 





These examples, which might be multiplied to an extraordinary extent, will 
suffice to convince the reader how great is the uniformity which exists in the 
po ular belief among the natives of totally different countries, as to the pro- 
yability of coming seasons coinciding with the prognostications embodied in 
these semi-prophetical proverbs : several of which, it may here be remarked, 


I 
I 


general accuracy. A collection of the weather adages of different countries 
would be extremely curious, even as mere illust:ations of national peculiari- 
lies, observances, and in some cases perhaps of national superstitions—but 
they would moreover be of eonsiderabie value, as affording materials to the 





hieroglyphic, and ‘chiaro-oscuro’ explanations of it, is with us. Goerres, in 





philosopher for investigating the changes which are believed to have taken 


ganism been regarded as a sacred festival, gave rise to a second 


have been tested by modern observers, who have borne evidence as to their | the full moon in this mont 


name 
"y wan this month was distinguished, namely, ‘Haley monad,’ or holy 

nonth. 
October was called at ae fylled (winter filleth or beginneth), because 
was the commencement of winter among the 


Saxons; and November was called ‘ Blot monad,’ blood month, or the month 
of slaughter or sacrifice, because before their conversion to Christianity, the 
Saxons were at this season accustomed to celebrate their great festival in 
honour of Wuodan, when many of the animals, which they then killed as 
previsions for the winter, were offered as sacrifices to that Deity. 


russian army under 


condemned to twenty-five years’ imprisonment, was incarcerated in a dun- . 
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, called ‘Arra Geola,’ (before Yule) and ‘Midwinter monad 


names ; le, and others cited by Verstegan, because al- 
though in use among the Saxons of the continent, they do not appear to have 
been introduced into this country, or adopted by our more immediate ances- 
tors. 


EE 
THE PESTILENCE OF BAGDAD, 


The following account of the condition of Bagdad, the ancient seat of the 
phs, is given by Mr. Frazer in his “ Travels in Koordistan,” and offers 
one of the most siriking pictures ever nted of an Eastern town under 
the infliction of war, pestilence, inundation, and famine. The account refers 


to the year 1830-1, during da of Daood, whom the sultan resolved 
to supplant in his government. 


Davod (proceeds Mr. Frazer) had long applied himself to the formation of 
an efficient army, and had succeeded so well, that he might have laughed to 
scorn all the military array which the sultan could have sent against him. 
Thus stood matters when, in the commencement of 1831, the plague, which 
had been desolating Persia, made its appearance in Bagdad. {Insulated cases 
had occurred, it was said, so early as the preceding November, but they were 
concealed or neglected; and it was not until the month of March, 1831, that 
the fatal truth of the pages being in, and increasing in Bagdad, became no- 
torious and undeniable. 

On the last day of March, Colonel Taylor shut up hishouse, in accordance 
with the painful but necessary custom of Europeans, who find, by experience, 
that if this precaution be taken in time, they generally escape the malady, 
which appears to be communicable only by contact, or close approach to lee- 
ward of an infected person. On such occasions, all articles from twithout are 
received through wickets cut in the wall, and are never touched till passed 

water. Meat, vegetables, money, all undergo this purifying process, 
and letters or papers are received by a long pair of iron tongs, and fumi- 
gated before being touched by the hand. Well were it for the natives of the 
country if they could be prevailed upon to submit to the same measures of 
precaution; the disease would then be robbed of half its terrors, and its vic- 
tims greatly reduced in numbeis; but indolence and indifference, combined 
with a dim belief in predestination, prevent them from effectual exertions ; 
although the fact, that thousands fly from the city in hopes of escaping the 
ened which had penetrated into their dwellings, proves indisputably that 

faith in fatalism is by no means firm or complete. 

In some cases this flight was made in time, and the fugitives escaped, 
though too often only to perish at another period and in another place. In 
others, they carried the disease along with them, spreading its poison, and 
dying miserably in the desert. Even all the care observed by Europeans has 
sometimes been insufficient to save them from contagion. The virus is so 
subtle, that the smallest possible contact suffices for communicating it, and 
the smallest animal serves to convey it. Cats, mice, and rats are, for this 
reason, dangerous inmates or visitors; and cats in particular, as being more 
familiar with man, become more dreaded, and consequently are destroyed 
whenever they are seen by those who have faith in the value of seclusion. 
An instance of the fatal consequence of contact with such animals occurred 
in the house of a native Christian attached to the British residency, who had 
the good sense to follow the resident’s example in shutting up his house on a 
former occasion. A cat belonging to the family was touched by his eldest 
child, a girl of fourteen or fiteen. The animal had either been abroad itself, 
or had received the visit of a neighbour, for the contact brought the plague ; 
the child took it and died of it. Pvor thing! from the first moment she was 
aware of her danger and fate. 

It was probably by some such casual means that the disease was brought 
into Colonel Taylor’s house, although he and all its inmates conceived it to 
be almost veges yd sealed from its approaches. On the 10th of April a 
Sepoy died of it, and four of his servants were attacked. By this timethe dis- 
ease made such progress, that seven thousand persons had died of it in the 
eastern half of the city, which contains the residence of the pasha, the British 
mission, and all the principal inhabitants. From the other side the accounts 
were not less disastrous, and the distress of the inhabitants was further aggra- 
vated by the rise of the waters of the Tigris, which, having burst or overleaped 
the dams made upon its banks higher up, had inundated the low country to 
the westward, and even entered the town, where two thousand houses were 
already said to have been destroyed. Many who would have fled, were pre- 
vented from doing so, not only by this spread of the waters, but by the Arabs, 
who had now congregated around the city, and who robbed and stripped naked 
all who came out of it. 

Thus pent up, the pestilence had full play, and the people fell beneath it 
with incredible rapidity; and Colonel Taylor, finding his own house infected, 
had nothing left but to use the means in his power of ying, while a possibility 
remained of so doing. His own boats, in which he and his family had come 
from Bussora, remained always moored beneath the walls of the Residency, 
and ina state of readiness for immediate service. In these he resolved to 
embark; and one great advantage was, that being in a manner confined to the 
— of the Residency. And so much raised by the heightened waters 

the deck of the yacht was on a level with the postern-door of the house, 
its inmates could make their preparations and get on board without being 
subjected to anyforeign inter course whatever. Matters being thus ar- 
ranged, Colonel Taylor invited the Reverend Mr. Groves, a missionary, 
with his family, to accompany his party to Bussora, where, ina house in the 
country, sanguine hopes were entertained that they might avoid the con- 


tagion. 

Mr. Groves, however, on mature deliberation, declined availing himself of 
Colonel Taylor’s offer. The reverend gentleman had undertaken the care of 
a certain number of young persons, the children of Christian families of 

; and motives of duty prevented him from taking a step which ap- 

to him like a desertion of his duty. He resolved to remain at his post; 

and putting his trust in that Almighty Power which had sent the dreadful 

affliction, and who, he well knew, could save as well as destroy, he shut up 

his house, in which were twelve persons, including an Armenian schoolmas- 

ter and his family, and calmly awaited the issue. It is from this gentleman’s 

} | that the best accounts of this dreadful period are to be collected; and 

it, theretore, so far as the plague and inundation are concerned, I shall 

take the liberty of quoting occasionally in the following short account of the 
condition of ad. 


effect upon his mind was peculiarly startling a f 

was by the dead and the dying, the growl ag of the dogs that were 

the bodies foeneeey waiting till life was fled to begin their horrid feast), uni 
with the cries of the ex miserable infants, formeda scene of horror which 
he avers—and no wonder—can never be erased from his memory. 

The mortality meanwhile increased. On the 26th, it was affirmed at the 
serai that the deaths had reached five thousand in one dav !—there seems no 
doubt that they exceeded four thousand, and this out of a population which, at 
that time, did not exceed a | or sixty thousand; for at least one-third of the 
late inhabitants had, first and last, quitted the city. The water, too, had risen 
frightfully, and the anticipations, in case of its breaking into the city, were ter- 
rible. Dreadful as they were, however, they were more than realised on the 
two following days. That night a large portion of the wall fell, and the water 
rushed in full tide into the city. The quarter of the Jews was speedily inun- 
dated, and two hundred houses fell at once. A part, also, of the wall of the 
citadel fell; nor was there much hope that any house or wall which the water 
had reached could stand, owing tothe very dissolvable nature of the cement 
with which the greater part was built. By the following night the whole low- 
er part of the city was under water; and seven thousand houses are said to 
have fallen at one crash, burying the sick, the dying, and the dead, with those 
still in health, all in one common grave. 

The difficulty of obtaining provisions had now become extreme. Very res- 
pectable persons would now present themselves atthe door to beg for some of 
the commonest necessaries. The number of the dead, too, left ir the streets 
had increased to a frightful degree; nor was there a possibility of removing 
them. This extremity of distress was shared to the full by the ruler of the 
smitten city. The serai of the pasha was by this time like the dwellings of 
most of his subjects—a heap of ruins»whers he himself remained in the ut- 
most terror and perplexity. He declared to a servant of Mr. Groves that he 
knew not where to sleep in safety. He dreaded every night being buried in 
the ruins of the remaining portion of his dwelling.” He sent to request the 
resident’s remaining boat, that he might fly from the place; but of its crew 
only one man was to be found alive; and even the pasha could not procure 
men to man her. ‘Fear of him is passed,’ says Me. Groves, ‘and love for 
him there is none.’ Even in hisown palace he was without power: death 
had been full as busy there as elsewhere ; and that authority which was abso- 
lute in times of mere human agency, had shrunk into nothing before the eflects 
of an Almighty mandate. Out of one hundred Georgians that were about 
him, four only remained alive. All that could be done was to throw the dead 
out of the windows into the river, that they might not shock or infect the liy- 
ing. The stables of the palace, like the palace itself, fell in pieces, and all 
the pasha’s beautiful horses were running wild about the streets, where they 
were caught by any one who could, and most of them were sold tothe Arabs. 

During this frightful mortality around, the home prospects of Mr. Groves 
aud his family. although they had hitherto been providentially excepted from 
actual disease, were sufficiently gloomy and distressing. From the little pas- 
sage opposite, they had seen twenty-five bodies carried out, and they knew of 
several persons being ill. In one of the houses, which had contained eight 
inmates, only one remained alive; and in like manner of another household 
of thirteen, but one pena’ | individual survived. Nor were these by any 
means uncommon or singular cases. Of eighteen servants and sepoys left by 
Colonel Taylor in charge of the Residency, by the end of the month only four 
remained, and of these two were affected, and afterwards died. There were 
five teachers of Arabic and Armenian connected with Mr. Groves’s establish- 
ment, and every one of these died. Nor, with all this continued mortality, did 
the virulence of the disease abate, nor the number of daily deaths decrease. 
The remaining population, crowded into smaller and smaller compass by the 
increasing inundation, presented, as it were, a more sure and deadly aim to 
the shafts of the pestilence. The influx of new inhabitants into infected hous- 
es, supplied fresh objects, and their dead remained poisoning the air in all the 
courtyards and areas, and literally encumbered the streets. 

Nor was this fearful destruction of human life contined to the city. A large 
caravan for Damascus had left Bagdad at the commencement of the mortality ; 
but it carried the deadly contagion a'ong with it, and met, moreover, with an 
enemy scarcely less destructive, in the inundation. They gained a compara- 
tively elevated spot, where they remained pent up for three weeks, the water 
constantly gaining on them, and their numbers daily thinning. In the same 
manner a caravan of two thousand persons, who leit Bagdad for Harmadan, 
in Persia, carried their pestilence along with them, and lost more than half 
their number on the road. [The plague lasted till about the beginning of 
May, when clear weather set in, and on the 26th of that month it had disap- 
—— Melancholy was the scene to the survivors.] Ofall the buildings of 

agdad, there remained standing but a small knot upon the banks of the river, 
where the ground was highest, with a mosque or two, the walls and founda- 
tions of which had been more securely built than those of the others; and even 
of those that did remain, scarce one had escaped damage. Even after the wa- 
ters had subsided, houses continued to fall from the effect produced upon the 
materials, and from the sinking of the ground. Of the long lines of bazaars, 
many had shared the general wreck, and long it was before those that remain- 
ed began to fill, and shops to open in any numbers. Most of the merchants, 
and almost all the artificers, were dead. Even now, if you require some arti- 
cle of manufacture for which the place was formerly celebrated, the answer is, 
‘Ah! you can’t get that now, for all those who made it are dead of the plague.’ 
Whole trades were swept away, and it was some time before the common ne- 
cessaries of life, food and clothing, were to be had for the surviving population. 

















MR. PETER’S TRANSLATION OF SCHILLER’S 
‘MAID OF ORLEANS.’ 

We find in a late number of the London Atheneum, an article on the dra- 
matic writings of the present day. It is generally unfavourable to the modern 
writers ; but we extract the concluding part of the paper, in which Mr. Peter's 
translation is mentioned with deserved approbation. Mr. Peter is, at this 
time, filling the office of British Consul at Philadelphia. ] 

We presume that even the sanguine will admit, that from writers such as 


these there is clearly no hope for the regeneration of the drama ; indeed their 
resence in the field only tends to make the contest itself ridiculous. Nothing 





Colonel Taylor left Bagdad on the 12th of April. On the previous day, 
the number of deaths was understood to be twelve hundred, and on that day it 
‘was ascertained that one thousand and forty deaths had actually taken place 
on the east side of the river alone. Next day, Mr. Groves had the pain of 
becoming aware that the disease had entered the house of his next door neigh- 
bour, where thirty persons had congregated, as if for the very purpose of sup- 

lying it with victims. ‘That same day, the report of deaths varied from one 
| em. Ba to fifteen hundred, and that exclusive of the multitudes who died 
beyond the wails. On the succeeding day, the deaths increased to eighteen 
hundred; and so terrified were the survivors, that they scarcely could be pre- 
vailed on to stay and bury their dead. Many prepared for the fate they an- 
ticipated, by providing winding-sheets for themselves and family before the 
increased demand should consume the whole supply. Water also became 
scarce; for every watet-carrier, when stopped, replied that he was taking his 
load to wash the body of some dead person. [Washing the body being con- 
sidered as indispensable funeral rite in Mohammedan aye wg | 

For several days together about this time, that is, from the 16th to 20th or 
2ist of April, the mortality, so far as could be known, remained stationary 
at about two thousand a~lay; but many singularly distressing cases of indi- 
vidual distress occurred. In the family of tne of Mr. Grovea’s little pupils, 
consisting of six persons, four were ill with the plague—the father and mo- 
ther, a son and daughter, leaving but one son and a daughter untouched. Of 
the pasha’s regiments of seven hundred men each, some had already lost five 
hundred ; and the report from the neighbourhood was still worse than in town. 
The water, too, in the swollen river was fast increasing, and the danger of a 
total inundation became every day more imminent. 

On the 23d, a little girl of twelve years old was seen passing by with an in- 
fant in ner arms; and on being asked whose it was, she said shedid not know ; 
she had found it on the road, and heard that its parents were dead. This 
was a very common effort of charity, especially on the part of the females, 
and not unfrequently proved fatal to them. An Armenian woman, who had 
to beg for some sugar for an infant thus found, mentioned that a neighbour of 
hers had in the same manner rescued two, which she discovered thus aban- 
doned in the street. Both these infants died, and were followed by their 
charitable protectress, Of all the painful incidents that attended the benevo- 
lent expeditions which Mr. Groves occasionally made from home, the sight 
of the number of infants thus exposed was the most distressing. (After men- 
tioning a few more details equally harrowing, Mr. Frazer goes on to the 25th 
of the month.) 

On the 25th, the fall of a wall in the Residency, from the s ping of the 
water, induced Mr. Groves again to visit that place. Not a soul aR he meet 
in the streets, except those who carried dead bodies, and persons infected with 
the pestilence. One of the principal sellers of extton for burying-clothes (who 
had taken advantage of the times to raise his prices exorbitantly) this day 
died himself, There was then no more of the stuff in the city. The price of 
rope, too, had become quadruple. Instead of formal burial, the bodies even of 
persons of considerable wealth were now just laid across the back of a mule or 
ass, and taken toa hole, attended, perhaps, by a single servant. Mr. Groves 
mentions the gesticulations of the few Arab women whom he met inthe way. 
as particularly striking; they seemed to demand of heaven why Franks and 
infidels like him were suffered to live, while so many of the faithful died. The 


is to be learned from them as to the grave literary direction of thought and 
feeling, whether it is or is not available for dramatic purposes. Mr. Peter’s 
translation of Schiller’s ‘Maid of Orleans,’ however, is suggestive of many 
reflections, and these we will deliver as they arise, without troubling our- 
selves to arrange them in much order, but trusting for their acceptance to their 
obvious truth. 

Schiller, we have been told, is the Shakspeare of Germany, and, for him and 
his works, we entertain profound reverence and affection ;—but it requires but 
little insight into peetic differences to induce us to contrast rather than com- 
pare him with the Shakspeare of England. For instance—see how contra- 
rious are the Johanna of Arc of the one, and the plain Joan La Pucelle of the 
other! The Prophetess of Schiller and the Sorceress of Skakspeare are not, 
in any respect, the same person. We are aware that the a of Henry 
VL. has not much of Shakspeare’s writing in it—but he adopted the rude drait 
of the previous dramatist, altered anda corrected it, and is so far responsible for 
the shape in which we now find it. These circumstances, too, are significant, 
and not to be passed over—for we should not do justice to the subject, if in 
treating of Shakspeare we neglected the spirit of Shakspeare’s age. The two 
considerations must go together. ‘This play has the stamp of both, and may 
therefore be rightly pitted against Schiller’s, as representing the spirit of mod- 
ern dramatic poetry, at its best state, and in its best form. In this light, it is 
instructive to see how the old and the new dramatist have treated, not only 
the inspired heroine, but the warlike Talbot. In this latter respect, it is as a 
shadow to substance. Schiller, in fact, makes nothing of Talbot until the 
death-scene ; yet is even that scene equal to the corresponding oves which we 
have already in our Shakspeare’s ? Let the reader judge for himself— 


[The scene changes to an open country, bordered with trees. During the Mu- 
sic, Soidiers are seen hastily retreating across the background. Tudhot 
leaning on Fastolf, and attended by Soldiers. Immediately after them Li- 
onel, 

Tuihot—Here set me down beneath these trees, and then 
Back to the field; I want no help to die. 
Fastolf—O, hapless, wotul day !—What a sad sight 
You come to witness, Lionel! Here lies 
Our noble General, wounded e’en to death. 
Lionel—No: God forbid! Rise, nobie Lord, arise! 
Now’s nut the moment to succumb; yield not 
Todeath, Lay the commands of your strong will 
On nature, that she live. 
Tal. In vain! Theday 
Of destiny is come, which must lay prostrate 
Our throne in France. Arid the desperate strife 
In vain ’'vedared mine wmost to avert it. 
Crushed by the bolt I lie here, never more 


To rise—Rheims has surrendered; hasten, then 
To rescue Paris. 
Lien. Paris is the Dauphin’s; 
A courier has just brought us the intelligence 
Tai. [tearing off his bandages]—Then out, flow out, ve life- 


streams! Iam sick 


Lion. Icannot stay. Fastolf, 

Convey our General to a place of satety : 

We can no longer hold this post. Already 

Our troops are a, on every side ; 

Resistlessly the Ma presses forward—— 
Tai.—Madness, thou conquerest, and I must yield! 

The gods themselves would war in vain with such 

Infatuation. (C, exalted Reason, 

Bright daughter of the godhead, arbitress 

Of the stars’ course, wise foundress of the universe, 

Who art thou, then, if, bound to the wild horse-tail 

Of superstition, impotently calling, 

Eyes open, with the drunkard thou must lunge 

Down headlong to the abyss? Accu he 

Who sets his life on aught that’s great and worthy, 

And, with considerate soul wise projects forms! 

The fool-king sways the world—— 


Lion. My Lord, you have 
But a few moments more to live; then think 
On your Creator! 
Tal. Were we, as brave men, 


By brave men conquered, we perchance had found 
Our consolation in the common lot, 
Which, ever-changing, turns its fated round ;— 
But to be dupes of such bare-faced imposture ! 
Did, then, our earnest and laborious life 
Mcrit no graver issue? 

I Noble Lord, 


ion. 

Farewell! The debt of heart-wrung, bitter tears 

I'll duly pay thee when the fight is o’er,— 

Should I outlive it. But fate calls me to 

The battle-field, where, wavering yet, she sits 

High arbitress, and shakes her doubtfu) urn. 

Till in another world we meet,—farewe!l ! 

Brief parting for a friendship long as ours. [Exit 
Tal.—Soon is it over, and to earth and to 

The everlasting sun, I render back 

The atoms, which, for pain or pleasure, worked 

Within me ;—and of mighty Talbot, whose 

Renown once filled the world, there remains but 

A handful of light dust.—So passes man ; 

And the sole profit, which we carry from 

This fight of life, is knowledge of its nothingness, 

And heartfelt scorn for all that seemed to us 

Exalted or desirable. 


Having perused this,let the reader turn to the first part of Henry VI.,and the 
last scenes of the fourth act. How pathetic the whole episode of Talbot and 
his son ;—that filial determination, equal to Ruth’s— 


Stay, go, do what you will, the like do I; 

For live I will not, if my father die! 
Thefather’s acquiescence—his paternal anxiety all through the fatal contest 
—his joy at the exhibition of the boy’s courage—his tender inquiries— 


Art thou not weary, John? How dost thou fare ? 
Wilt thou yet leave the battle, boy, and fly, 
Now thou art sealed the son of chivalry ? 


his fervent entreaties that the boy will yet quit the path of danger —the darin 
answer of the youth who will condescend to nothing ‘ to save a paltry life, and 
slay bright fame,’—these things make the soul feel greatness, and partake it. 
The interest crowds upon us—the poet permits no pause, until the labour is 
brought to a majestic close. ‘The wounded father is produced, exclaiming— 


Where is my other life? My own is gone! 

O, where’s young Talbot? where is valiant John ? 

Triumphant death, smeared with captivity ! 

Young Talbot’s valour makes me smile at thee :— 

When he perceived me shrink, and on my knee, 

His bloody sword he brandished over me, 

And, like a hungry lion, did commence 

Rough deeds of rage, and stern impatience ! 

But when my angry guardant stood alone 

Thundering my ruin, and assailed of none, 

Dizzy-eyed fury, and great rage of heart, 

Suddenly made him trom my side to start 

Into the clustering battle of the French; 

And in that sea of blood my boy did drench 

His over-mounting spirit; and there died 

My Icarus, my blossom, in his pride. 
{Enter Soldiers; bearing the body of John Talbot.] 
Servant—O, my dear lord! Lo, where your son is berne! 
Talbot —Thou antic death, which laugh’st us here to scorn, 

Anon, from thy insulting tyranny, 

Coupled in bonds of perpetuity, 

Two Talbots, winged through the lither sky, 

In thy despite, shall scape mortality.— 

O thou whose wounds become hard-favoured death, 

Speak to thy father, ere thou yield thy breath : 

Brave death by speaking whether he will or no: 

Imagine hima Fancamen, and thy foe,— 

Poor boy! he smiles, methinks; as who should say— 

Had Death been French, then Death had died to-day. 

Come, come, and lay him in his father’s arms ; 

My spirit can no longer bear these harms— 

Soldiers, adieu! I have what I would have— 

Now my old arms are young John Talbot’s grave. [Dies.] 


This is a stern, stirring, sublimely pathetic tragedy! No doubt about it! 
Equally majestically the scene continues. Nobly Pucelle describes young 
Talbot's disdainful valour—that ‘ maiden youth,’ who, nevertheless, scorned to 
be ‘ vanquished bya maid!’ The remaining business is so contrived as to 
elevate our sentiments of admiration for the heroic father—‘ the great Alcides 
of the field—the Frenchman’s only scourge—his kingdom’s terror and black 
Nemesis.’ Nay, even the dead bodies of the slain lion and his whelp are made 
to inspire their enemies with superstitious fear; while the pious Sir William 
Lucy prophesies that— 
from their ashes shall be reared 
A phoenix that shall make all France afeared. 

And the minds and hearts of the audience being thus filled and satisfied with 
the abundance of all that can be felt and thought of such a catastrophe, deliv- 
ered in the fewest possible number of words, the curtain falls upon a giant 
group of hero-characters. ; 

The tragedy of Schiller is more regular than its older prototype, and is al- 
together a singularly beautiful poem, We rejoice to see it so well rendered 
as in the work before us, which we have perused with great pleasure. Mr. 
Peter’s version presents us with an English poem capable of being relished by 
all who would resort to it for positive amusement rather than as a mere trans- 
lation, instructing them in the substance of foreign literature. This is high 
praise, we know; but it has been fairly earned, and may therefore be justly 
claimed. The English reader, accordingly, may judge of the relative merits 
of Schiller’s production, with reference to the Shakspearian Henry VI, nearly 
as well from the translation as from the original. We repeat, then, that the 
German drama is regular in its erder of construction, and beautifully executed. 
There is nothing of the rough granite severity which distinguishes the earlier 
English one. But there is much that is more accurate, and in better costume. 

Schiller’s ‘Joanna,’ is a stricter historical portrait. Now, here comes the 

point which, whether for good or for evil, divides the modern drama from the 

old. Schiller’s tragedy is the more critical production; the spirit of analysis 
pervades every part. It reflects, not old legends, but historical documents—it 

is the child of scientific induction. The historiographer and metaphysician 

have preceded the poet in his work, and have given to the latter the points for 

elaboration. Our elder bards took the legends and the chronicles; they re- 
sorted to annalists, who dealt more in prejudice than in fact; but who, never- 

theless, told the story in the way in which it was popularly believed. It had 
passed through the abstracting processes of the general mind, and had then 
come forth shorn ofall unnecessary adjuncts—with no more drapery about it 
than was needful to preserve it from entire nakedness—and thus there was 
just so much of it as could be conveniently remembered ; that is, just so much 
as had affected the fancy and the feelings, and was calculated to retain a hold 
on them for ever. The elements of a drama. constructed from such sources, 
were tested, touching their popularity, before they were dramatized at all. Not 
so with these antiquarian and metaphysical points, which are brought out by 
modern investigation. They are the farthest of all things removed from the 

vulgar mind, and in direct opposition to it. In the work of the poet, therefore, 











Of this sun’s light 


they depend on the poet’s skillto make them popular. He has to procure faith 
forthem. The burthen he has to bear is greater than that incurred by his 
predecessors. The result of his labour may be of a finer, purer kind. ‘There 
may be a tenderness of feeling, a clarity of conception, a studious propriety of 
manner in the modern, to which the ancient had no pretension; but there is 
not the same boldness, fire, animation, daring enthusiasm. There is less fus- 
tian, perhaps, but there is less sublimity also. The drama, or poem, may 
please the cultivated reader, and may deserve to be represented. Schiller, 
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however, has been tried on English boards, and has failed. The audience 

tound ‘ Marie Stuart’ not only tedious butsilly. ‘They demanded action, while 
the poet was dreaming psychology. English audiences are not prepared for 
this kind of elegant drama. There is no mistake about that. 

Now all this may be no argument against the possible revival of the dra- 
matic spirit among our authors; but it is against that of the acting drama. 
What we have described may be, in a certain sense, even an improvement in 
the style and purpose of dramatic writing; but it is an improvement for the 

-closet. A generation must pass before the taste and intellect of the public is 
up to the mark Hayes he deductions of a Niebuhr and an Arnold must 
become generally interesting, before an audience will appreciate the subtle 
delineations which they and the ontologists require. Then we are met with 
another difficulty. Those who can appreciate those fine discriminatory pro- 

- cesses, are not the persons who frequent theatres. Their poetic recreations 

are found at home. With Charles Lamb, they feel that the highest creations 
of the poet’s mind never can be adequately represented by mortal actor, and 
prefer the ideal object to the actual. Suppose the mass of the public, at the 
end of these days of progress, to have attained similar refinement, would it not 
also desert an amusement which must prove so unsatisfactory? Probably it 
would. Little chance, however, would there be then of testing the public 
taste; tor by that time the theatres would not have one stone left upon another. 

Want of encouragement would have made them, long ere then, like Babylon 

or Persepolis. Should, however, under such circumstances, a drama exist, it 
would have to create a new stage of its own. And this is our belief, that no 
regeneration of the acted drama can be, until the whole of the present theatri- 

C Saana with, perhaps, the present race of actors, shall have passed away. 

Whether then it will be possible, must depend on the continued existence of 

dramatic genius in authors and taste in the public, and a concurrence of cir- 
cumstances in favour of new theatric exhibitions. 
We are led into these remarks, not only by the present excellent version ot 

\ Schiller’s admirable closet-play, but also by the last tragedy on our list, enti- 

tled ‘Catharine Douglas.’ e recommend the perusal of this production to 
rsons of polished tastes. It is a series of dialogues, exhibiting—and admira- 
ly exhibiting—the character and death of James the First of Scotland. There 
is no hing eabees in any partof it: not a scene, indeed, but we wished longer 

—much longer. There are some capital snatches of conversation ; glimpses 

of philosophical verity ; specimens of antiquarian research; but there is not 
only an utter want of development in parts, and in the whole, but a thorough 
want of artinthe conduct of the piece, so as to maintain an unity of effect. 

Evidently, the author meant it not for the stage; but if he had, probably he 

would not have troubled himself on this score. But the point is one of so 
much importance, that we must dwell on it awhile, before we conclude. 

A drama can no more be written, than a picture painted, without art. There 
are certain rules which must be observed, whatever may be the genius of the 
writer, in order to succeed. ‘These rules may even serve the turn--as they 








1 the have served it frequent!y—without genius : but their presence is indispensable 
and always. Genius is something in addition to these rules—but without them 
will prove abortive. They are the inseparable conditions of success, and must 

be well known and diligently studied and practised, before any drama can be 

produced worthy of the name. Now, we would ask the gentlemen who have 

been guilty of the little works—or plays—before us, if they had ever given this 

atest matter due consideration—or any? Had they ascertained, before they deci- 
ded that they could compose a five-act tragedy (the highest effort of genius 

and art!), whether they had skill enough to construct a melo-drama, or even 

one of the epitomized, rapid, Retzsh-like outline pieces which are, or were, 

annually presented in Richardson’s booth? Unless they can feel sure of com- 

: manding success in this lowest and narrowest sphere, what nonsense to dream 
a] of fulfilling the loftiest and widest mission that was ever given to the poetic 
, an mind! We blame not men for theirdramatic attemptings, however poor they 
fe it. may be. Let them write, however ill. They must write ill, in order to write 
ar & well. Humble beginnings may have proud endings. But let them not print 
"— —at any rate, not publish. Let them have patience. Art comes not all at 


once. It is even a proverb, that art is long and life is short. We may admit, 
however, that life is long enough for the mastery of many things. This, 
among them, may assuredly be mastered. But time is requisite for the ac- 
complishment of important objects. ‘The composition of a first-rate drama is 
one of the most sacred exercises of a genial soul: let it be undertaken, then, 
with the utmost deliberation, revised with the most elaborate care, and not see 
the light until the author feels that it is not only as good as it can be made by 
the application of the requisite skill and labour. 





From the Foreign Quarterly Review.; 
THE DUKE DE BASSANO. 


Maret was born at Dijon in 1763. His father was a doctor, and he was 
marked out to walk in the same professional path, but there was a prize essay 
to be contended for at the college of Dijon, the subject being an eulogium on 
Vauban. Maret entered the lists and obtained the second place, the celebrated 
Carnot having obtained the first. His fathernow changed his views and devot- 
ed him to the bar. He was calledin due season, and admitted to practice at 
the provincial parliament of Dijon. The old doctor, however, wished for 
something better than provincial success for his son, and sent him to Paris 
with introductions to Vergennes the minister, and other persons of high credit, 
At Paris he followed the course of international law given by Bouchaud, and 
had the good fortune to be noticed by Buffon, Condorcet, and Lacepede. The 
death of Vergennes, however, deprived him of a patron, and he was preparing 
to finish his studies in Germany, when the first revolution broke out. Maret 
suddenly changed his intention of quitting France. Madame de Sor says he 
thonght, and wisely thought too, he could not follow a more insiructive course, 
or one in which there was more to be learned, than the sittings of the States- 
general. He accordingly established himself, with this view, ai Versailles, in 
a small lodging. He was then in his 25th yeay. ‘I did not,’ said he to Madame 
de Sor, ‘ wish to lose a word of what was sdid, and that was the reason why, 
with my small! means, and having a hole to put my head into in Paris, I went 
S.J to the turther expense of a little room at Versailles.’ The young Burgundian 
was the first to enter the hall of the states every morning, and the last to leave 





it? 

ohh it. Jaded and tired he goes home, but neither to eat nor to sleep, much less to 
nore | smoke or to drink. _No, he sits down to write out his notes word for word, 
god graphically describing the tone, manner, and gesture of all the speakers. So 
\cides inteM and busy was our short-hand writer that he came to Paris but on the 

black Sunday, the silent sabbath~day at Versailles. — ; : 
mabe On this day of rest he laboured not, but went into societ y. Hetalked of his 
liam notes, and read some of them. They were raved about like every novelty in 
Paris, quoted, and praised. Panckouke, the publisher, heard of this nine 
days’ wonder called Hugh James Mare:, sought him out, and proposed that 
his Parliamentary Report should be incorporated into the ‘ Moniteur,’ in which 
the crafty bookseller was interested. On the recommendation of Mirabeau, 
with Lally Tolendal, Thouret, and others, Maret consented. From this moment, 
deliv- ‘the ‘ Moniteur,’ heretofore declining, had unlimitedsuccess. It has been even 

giant said that it sold the almost incredible number of 80,000. 

Maret worked industriously in this fashion for three or four years, and 
is al- made many thousand francs in an honourable and legitimate way. Bonaparte 
dered was soine years his junior, and while these things were going on, was grinding 
Mr. geometry at Brienne, or spunging cannons clean at Toulon, or gaining a cu- 
ed by taneous disease by seizing the rammer ef an artilleryman in the biood-heat of 
trans- battle. But he had, nevertheless, heard by report of the fame of the reporter, 
high but withal, vaguely, dimly, indistinctly. Years wear away, and the sub-lieu- 
justly tenant of Brienne becomes one of the three Consuls. Then he sends for Maret, 
nerits questions him with piercing glance about his former labours, and is told that 
early this wonder-working Hugh James, with head and pen for many years had la- 
at the boured eighteen hours out of the twenty-four! ‘Good night, Maret,’ says the 
cuted. brisk, brusque little Corsican, ‘I am busy this evening, but working in that 
arlier fashion, a man may, i’faith, be something at last.’ Prim pragmatical Maret 
ume. thought this mamner odd. It was certainly quick, unparliamentary, (why 
s the Should not we say un-Peelish ?}—but it was none the worse for that. To bed 
n the goes Maret, his ag: pens, and note-books, arranged and ruled for the mor- 
lysis row-morning. Up he wakes betimes on that morrow, and reads at the early 
ts—it hour of seven, in the matutinal * Moniteur,’ that he is named ¢ Secretaire gen- 
ician eral des Consuls ” What species of a secretary is this, we may be asked? 
ts for It was certainly something new, even in novelty-loving France He was not 
y re- a minister, with his particular department to preside over. His functions did 
hever- not apply to this or that isolated branch of the public service, but he was a 
It had functionary personally present at all the meetings or deliberations or councils, 
i then as we might perhaps call them in England, of the three consuls, and took a 
bout it note of everything that was said or done. | And never was there a happier 
© was choice of a note-taker. As good a short-hand writer as that martinet of the 
much Judges, Baron Gurney himself. Maret seemed to be the very genius of ab- 
2 hold breviation. With amazing promptitude and fidelity, he seized the quick ideas, 
uTces, and caught the hasty, half-mumbled words of Bonaparte, and jotted them down 
1. Not with unerring accuracy. He had no wil] of his own, no independent theory, 
ut by no system, the oflspring of a strong mind or an original understanding. His 
m the pen was prompt, quick, and obedient. [Je admired his master so thoroughly, 
retore, and aitached himself so strongly to him, that it seemed as though thai power- 
e faith ' ful being had plucked out of his short-hand writer’s breast the faculty of voli- 
by his : tion, for he only thought, saw, and felt, as the consul to whom he devoted him- 
There self, corpset ame.’ ‘This was the sort of passive, mute, hard-working machine. 
iety of wich Bonaparte longed to find And he found this man-thing in Huch James 
ere is } Maret. As the Consular system developed itself. the functions of Maret be- 
38 1us- came more important Bonaparte was fond of dictating of thinking 
, may aloud, 2s Hamlet says. His short quick words, his rapid and picturesque 
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images and illustrations, in just conclusion-, and often 

ginal thought, could only be Jaithtally seized on and chronicled by a man ac- 
customed to this manner of labour. Who was more apt at it than Maret? 
Who, indeed, so apt in France? He arranged, and collated, and elaborated, 
and licked the creation of a more fertile brain into mould, shape, and form. 
Maret was, therefore, in his way, a most valuable adjoint to the Consul. He 
was, in truth, a sort of aide-de-camp in plain clothes with a penin his hand 
instead ofa sword. The devotion of this head clerk was perfectly oriental, and 
proportionate was the satisfaction of his master. It was a sagen thing, af- 
ter he had left the council, for the little Corsican to find all his orders, wishes- 
and suggestions, written out in decent readable French, with all the t’s cross, 
ed, and all the e’s and other little letters accentuated gravely, acutely, or cir- 
cumflexedly ; and in a plain running readable hand, so that not a chet de divi- 
sion could mistake a word, not say | misapprehend this or that order. 

The confidence of the Consul in his faithful scribe increases daily. He ac- 
companies him in all his journeys. He goes with him to every field of battle. 
At the epoch of the empire he becomes secretary of state. He is at Vienna, 
in 1803. In 1806 he is charged with the organization Ofpoland. Susequent- 
ly all the weighty affairs of Westphalia rest on his shoulders. Anon he mana- 
ges the Spanish junta at Bayonne. In 1809 victo again calls him to Vi- 
enna—to that very Austria,in whose dungeons of Kufacin he had in early life 
been a prisoner, and in whose states, in 1816, 17, and 18, when proscribed by 
Louis XVIIL, he found refuge. In April, 1811, he is named minister for for- 
eign affairs. On the 23d of May, 1812, Napoleon passes the Niemen. 
The Duke of Bassano joined him at Wilna, where he managed not only the 
aftairs of that duchy, but, under the eyes of his master, the diplomacy of 
France. Maret did not, however, tollow his master to Smolensko, but re- 
turned by his order to Paris, where he continued to receive and faithfully exe- 
cute his orders. But he was soon removed trom the ‘ affaires etrangeres’ to 
the post of ‘secretaire d’etat.’ Misfortunes now came thick and strong on the 
soldier of fortune. He named Maret to assist at the co’ of Chatillon on 
behalf of France ; but the congress was broken up, and France, which had 
invaded so maay other states, was now in her turn invaded, Now came the 
abdication of Fontainebleau. Abandoned as was Napoleon by nearly all 
those whom he had raised from their native nothingness to honour, power 
and glory, Maret was still, among the faithless, faithful found. He was the 
only minister who stood by his master to the last, despite the frowns of ad- 
verse fate. 

On the return from Elba he received Napoleon at the Tuileries, resumed 
the ‘secretairerie d’etat,’ and was present at the battle of Waterloo, where he 
was very nearly taixen prisoner. 

His ay did not end here. He laboured for the object of his idolatry 
even to the departure from Rambouillet. This desperate fidelity rendered 
him obnoxious to the succeeding government. He was exiled for four years 
by Louis XVIII, though that monarch must have known that the Duke of 
Angouleme was indebted for his liberty, perhaps for his life, to the Duke of 
Bassano. In 1820 the duke returned to France. For ten years he lived in 
retirement. In 1830 he resumed his place in the chamber of peers, where he 
sat in the one hundred days. Occasionally he spoke, but exercised little in- 
fluence. Age and labour had fully used out the energy ofthe man. At the 
Institute he occasionally attended, and presided over the class of moral and 
political sciences. While a prisoner in Austria, he had written in his dun- 
geon some comedies which had gained him a place in the Academy, but un- 
der the Restoration he was deuek off the roll of the forty at the same period 
as Arnaud and Etienne. 11831 he consented to preside gratuitously over the 
liquidation of the ‘ ancienne liste civile,’ and by his impartiality, amenity, 
and real kindness of disposition, won golden opinions of all parties. He con- 
tinued in the bosom of his family those habits of labour and industry to which 
he had been early accustomed. He rose with the dawn, and always had his 
pen inhand. He had never been an avaricious man nor a plunderer, and 
probably was careless as to money matters. In 1836 or 7 he intrusted large 
sums to an agent, or ‘homme d'affaires,’ who abused his trust. ‘Thus he 
lost a considerable portion of his fortune. It is possible that this misfortune 
hastened his end. He died on the 12th of May, 1839, in the 70th year of his 
age. One of his sons, who inherits his title, is employed in the diplomatic 
service of his country ; another is an engineer of great promise and perse- 
verance ; and one of his daughters is marriedto a son of Sir Thomas Baring. 

The mediocrity of Maret’s talents was often sneered at by Talleyrand, and 
he certainly was not a man of great intellect; but he was a_ person of kind 
and benevolent disposition, steadfast and sincere in his friendships, and of a 
warm heart; and this is more than can be said of other Frenchmen of far 
greater intellectual pretensions. 

There are two or three anecdotesof Napoleon in these volumes which show 
how immense, how Herculean fhe labours of the man must have been. Often 
after reviewing his army, or giving the enemy battle, he would send for his 
faithful penman. and motioning him to sit down, would dictate to all his min- 
ions in Paris what was to be done in the public works—what at the ‘ affaires 
etrangeres’—what in the ‘bureau de la douane’—what at the ‘droits reunis.’ 
These labours would often occupy the emperor and penman till the broad 
glare of the midday sun informed them it was time to breakfast. It was not 
alone in dictating that the emperor had busy days and nights of it. Some- 
times there were wagon-loads of papers and public documents to wade 
through. If these were not despatched, what became of our good city of Paris 
—what of the kingdom of France 7—what of conquered provinces? Then 
oe list of promotions in all services, military, marine, diplomatic, revenue, 

uc. 

Some of the many annotations made by the Emperor to these lists are cu- 
rious. Here they are. ‘ Accorde.—II n’y a pas lieu.—Y a-t-i] eu du sang- 
verse ?—A quel titre ?--Non.—Combien de blessures?—A la premiere ba- 
taille, s’il y a lieu.—Les Annees de services, s’ils sont mediocres, ne constitu- 
ent pas un droit.—Pour la croix de la Reunion—On verra plus tard.—Pas une 
action d’eclat.’ 

Sometimes the emperor exhibited great littleness of mind and an unworthy 
ge as the following anecdote, which we extract tom the book, will sufficient- 

y prove. 

, ‘ular Grouchy had a very capable young officer as aide-de-camp. His 
conduct had been irreproachable, and he had frequently distinguished himself, 
but he did not nevertheless obtain the promotion which his services deserved. 
In fact, he was never thoughtofatall. General Grouchy, grieved at this mark- 
ed and unmerited neglect, exhibited towards a man who had always conducted 
himself well, after having vainly complained at the War Office, at length 
determined to address himself directly to the Ministere Secretaire d’Etat, 

aret. He solicited the cross of the Legion of Honour for his aide-de-camp, 
Captain George Lafayette. ‘It is a forgetfulness * said Maret. ‘ on the part of 
his Majesty, and of the Minister of war, and if Captain Geo. Lafayette is not 
included in the forthcoming promotion, I give you my word, general, I shall 
cause him to be inserted.’ A little time after this a list was made at the em- 
nea desire, but the name of Geo. Lafayette was not among the fortunate of- 

cers. Maret perceiving this, added the name at the bottom of the list in his 
own hand. The list was then, as in ordinary cases, submitted to the personal 
examination of the emperor. But no annotation of assent was placed in the 
emperor’s handwriting opposite the name of Lafayette. 

‘“ Well!” said the Duke of Bassano, “this is a mere oversight, but I'll try 
again.” 

‘Some months passed away, during which a glorious campaign augmented 
the chances of the youngsoldier’s success. Bassano again came tothe charge: 
again inscribed with his own hand, the same name: again placed it under the 
eyes ofthe emperor. But, alas! with the same luckless result Now, thought 
the duke, this is a manifest injustice in the guilt of which I shall have no hand, 
but at all events there is nothing like tenacity, and I'lltry a third time. And 
he did generously interpose a third time, but with no better result. Against 
so strong a resolve, so unhappy a prejudice on the part of the emperor, the 
Duke of Bassano deemed it vain any longer to struggle, but he thought him- 
self bound under the circumstances to intimate to young Lafayette by a third 
person his opinion that he would do well to renounce a career which only pre- 
sented a succession of dangers without the hope of promotion or reward.’ 

This was an act of calm courage on the part of the secretary which few 
men in the then state of France would have exhibited. It was a great rebuke 
of an unjust prejudice, it was a lesson given to a man who did not in general 
bear lessons patiently, above all trom inferiors—and who might of his mere 
will have struck the unfortunate giver of the lesson from off the list of his of- 
ficial servants. But Bonaparte was too shrewd, too wise a man to do this. 
On the contrary not a word, nor a gesture, betrayed the slightest emotion of re- 
sentment against a minister who, after a first refusal, hadthe courage, at the 
risk of displeasing his master, twice again to renew a proposal which he knew 
would be Nisrelished. This is not the way to gain favour with the ordinary 
great in general, for Moliere well says, 


‘Et les plus prompts moyens de gagner leur faveur 
C’est de flatter toujours ie toible de leur coeur, 
D’applaudir en aveugie a ce quils veulent faire, 
Et n’appuyer jamais ce qui peut leur deplaire.’ 


But, after all, what a wonderful man was this same Napoleon! How ad- 


mirably did he gain the ascendency over all who came into contact with him! | 


How he was beloved by his soldiers—bv his children as he called them—with 
whom he marched from the sands of Egypt to the snows of Russia. What 
was the secret of this?) Employiments were not monopolized either jn virtue 
of birth or favour or fortune. 

‘ Je ne dois des faveurs a personne,’ said the little man with loftiness ; 
aux recompenses, il depend de chactin de les meriter, par de bons services ren- 
dus au pays.’ 

This wasthe great secret of his success in everything 
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chosen the several being e had only to their fitness, 
principle he conquered half the world, he have conquered another 
quarter of ithad he but adhered to this the rule of his earlier life. 


rr 
ADMIRAL DRAKE. 


The Life, Voyages, and Exploits of Admiral Sir Francis Drake, Krit., with 
original Letters from him, the Lord High Admiral, &c. 8vo, pp.428. By 
J. Barrow, Esq. London Murray. 

Sir Francis Drake was a very remarkable man in a remarkable age; But 

however brilliant his career, his character was equivocal, and still calls for 

critical examination. A penetrating and well-founded account of Drake’s 
achievements, and their influence on events, would be a valuable contribution 
to the history of the 16th and 17th centuries. We all know how hard it is to 
learn the truth respecting what takes place in our own days: one who would 
chronicle current statements and opinions would be little better than a collector 
ot falsehoods. We know, also, to what an extent the world is deluded by 
success. Whoever has the luck to attain a wealthy eminence, is sure of uni- 
versal homage. ‘There is hardly any charlatanism so mean and mischievous, 
which mankind will not only tolerate, but even admire, provided that, robing 
itself with grand pretensions, it enriches the practitioner. ‘The vulgar are, in 
such cases, pleased with the cheat, and hate the truth, which would give them 
the reality instead of the romance of life. Some length of time must ela 

before characters, which must have once been the objects of popular " 
tion, can be viewed through a settled atmosphere. Information may be thus 
lost, but the more remote are events, the more rigorously do we a to them 

the canons of abstract truth and probability ; and hence arises t i 

fact, that history constantly improves, and we daily get a deeper insight into 

the past; the discoveries due to national inquiry and the perspicuity of an en- 
lightened age, outweighing what is effaced by tone. 

Francis Drake was born of mean parentage, near Tavistock, Devon, about 
the year 1539. His father being persecuted on account of his adherence to the 
reformed religion, was obliged to fly into Kent, where he lived with a large 
family in the hull of a ship. Mr. Barrow’s volume furnishes no proof, though 
he affirms it does, that Sir Francis Drake was a man of superior education. 
A very ably written letter of Drake's is given by Stowe, on which the bi 

her of the former descants with much satisfaction; it requires, bowevet Gat 

Fittte critical skill to discover that the merit of this letter belongs wholly to 

Stowe. The only learned allusion which we find in Drake's letters is the fol- 

lowing—‘ Yf Hanybull had ffollowed his victoryes, itis thowght of many he 

had never byne taken by Sepyo,’ in which the very vernacular mode of cor- 
rupting the name of Hannibal, certainly does not favour the presumption that 
the writer was well educated. 

Young Drake engaged early in the seafaring life. In 1567 he accompanied 
his kinsman, Capt. Hawkins, in a slave-trading adventure to the West Indies. 
On this, our author observes— 

‘So far was this traffic then considered trom being infamous, that every 
encouragement was given to it by Queen Elizabeth, who took Hawkins into 
her service, made him Paymaster of the Navy, and, to mark her sense of 
obiigation and favour, gave him a caat of arms, ‘ whose crest was a demi- 
moor properly coloured, bound by a cord,’-—the very symbel which, more than 
two hundred years afterwards, was made use of as a vehicle to stamp infamy 
and disgrace on those concerned in it, as well as abhorrence and detestation of 
the traffic itself,—that same traffic which, when carried on successfully, confer- 
red, as we see in the case uf Hawkins, badges of honour in the days of Eli- 
zabeth. 

It is worthy of note, as expressing the temper and morality of that much 
lauded age, that Sir Francis Drake, in one of his letters to Secretary Walsing- 
ham during the expedition to the coast of Spain, states, that he and the other 
captains of the fleet had come to a resolution to sell all the Spanish prisoners 
to the Moors. ‘When the spirit of adventure is afloat,’ says Mr. Barrow, 
‘the seamen of England are never found wanting, where honour or glory 
calls.’ ‘ But it is not always in honour or glory that the charm of adventure 
consists; money has its influence ; and this unwelcome truth cannot fail to 
strike any one who gives his attentien te the history of Drake's e tions. 
Though Hawkins’s voyages to the West Indies were unsuccessful, yet they 
did not extinguish hopes, bat rather had the effect of drawing attention to that 
quarter. The following passage contains an exposition of political morality, 
such as could not escape censure in‘ our days:— 

‘Elizabeth was well disposed to encourage adventurers desirous of sharing 
in the riches extorted by Spain from the unfortunate princes of Mexico and 
Peru and their native subjects, from whom, by most unjust and tyrannical 
means, she obtained that wealth which enabled her to domineer over a large 
a of Europe. She was equally well disposed to break a lance with 

hilip, who was employing every discreditable means to seduce her subjects 
from their religion and allegiance ; but the times made it inexpedient to com- 
mit the nation to anything that could be constructed into a direct act of ag- 
gression.’ 

By adventurers sharing with the Spaniards what the latter had unjustly ac- 
quired, we must understand pirates robbing them of what they are supposed to 
have robbed others. In 1572, Drake went forth from Plymouth, with two 
small vessels, and the crews of which, together, numbered but seventy-three 
men. His destination was the port of Nombre de Dios, where the Mexican 
treasures, intended for Europe, were supposed to be deposited. The circum- 
stances of this expedition are amply related in the old histories; we shall, 
therefore, only observe that it was conducted with great skill and boldness ; 
and that it laid the foundation of Drake’s fame and fortune. From a tree, 
on the Isthmus of Panama, he descried the South Sea, and was inspired at 
that sight, with hopes and projects which were eventually realized. This ad- 
venture proved completely successful; Drake got his share from the Span- 
iards. In a musical entertainment, written by Sir W. Davenant, and founded 
on Drake’s voyage, we read— 


A ton of yellow gold, 
Concealed within our hold, 
For half my share I scorn to take. 


It was not to be expected that our hero should stop short in the mid-career 
of success, ‘Five years,’ says Camden, ‘after his return from a former voy- 
age, to wit, in the year 1762, when Drake had "pre a pretty store of money, 
by playing the seaman and the pirate, he, to lick himself whole of the damage 
he had received from the Spaniards (which a divine, belonging to the fleet, 
had easily persuaded hiyn to be lawful), set sail for America.’ His fleet, this 
time, consisted of five small vessels, the largest of 100 tons, equipped wholly 
by private adventurers. We shall follow the narrative of this remarkable 
voyage merely for the sake of pointing out what we conceive to be errors in 
judgment of Drake’s biographer. ‘The deepest stain on Drake’s reputation, is 
the execution of his friend Doughtie, whom he condemned to death on a 
charge of mutiny, evidently constructive, and not founded on any overt act, 
in Port St. Julian, on the coast of Patagonia, where a similar tragedy had 
been previously enacted, in the expedition of Magelhaens. Mr. Fletcher, the 
chaplain and historian of the expedition, speaks of Doughtie in terms of The 
warmest regard, and evidently considers him as a murdered man. Mr. Bar- 
row insists strongly on Drake’s kindness and suavity of disposition ; but he 
has no testimony to this effect. Seamen gathered round Drake because 
he promised to enrich them quickly, and was one of their own kind; but it is 
plain enough that in command he was a tyrant, and capable of extreme harsh- 
ness. Mr. Barrow labours in vain to show that Drake had a_right to put 
Doughtie to death; he cannot vindicate the justice of the deed. He is obliged 
to make the following admissions :-— : , 

‘Stilla mystery hangs over the whole proceediug,—an irregular court held, 
—a civilian criminally accused, but no crime specified,—no charge produ- 
ced,—no defence set up,—no evidence on either side—no proceedings put on 
record,—the prisoner condemned and executed by an unusual provess,—and 
not a word said about it.’ ‘ : 

It appears, from Fletcher’s statement, that Doughtie was a man of great 
intellectual attainment, and far superior to his companions, among whom he 
appears to have become an object of general dislike. Is it noi likely then, 
that on growing practically acquainted with the character of the adventure in 
which he had engaged, his romantic hopes gave way to feelings of disgust, 
and that, by avowing his scruples, he incurred the hatred of his comrades, who 
stood rebuked in his presence? There are maxims of morality the zealous 
inculeation of which might, on board of a press, be deemed mutiny. 

Drake now directed his course through the Straits of Magellan, which had 
never been navigated since they were first discovered. ‘It is a remarkable 
fact,’ says his biographer, ‘that in sixteen days they passed through this most 
intricate and troublesome navigation, which, on an average, requires a _fort- 
night for one of our square-rigged vessels to accomplish, with all the advan- 
tage of modern knowledge, improveinents in ships, nautical instruments, and 
improvements in navigation.’ {n this passage, there is an evident intention 
to ascribe to the skill of Drake what really belonged to the winds and currents. 
Favoured by these, a ship may pass through the straits in much less time 
than the average above stated. {t is on record that the privateer, Farewell, 
Capt. Strong, passed through the Straits of Magellan, in 1680, in seven days, 
during four of which she lay at anchor; from leaving the Pacific Ocean till 


she entered the Atlantic she was under sail but sixty-eight hours. 

On entering the Pacific, Drake's little fleet was dispersed by a storm. « apt. 
Winter returned to England. and our hero remained alone in the Golden 
Hind, the other vessel being lost. While tossed about by tempests he saw 
‘the southern extremity of the land,’ and is supposed, fiom this vague indica- 


tion to have discovered Cape Horn. After many hardships he made his way 
northwards along the coast of America, where he pillaged the Spaniands, who 
were quite unprepared for aa enemy in the South See, to his heart's content. 
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Laden plunder, and panting for home, he resolved to return by the straits 
of eee that fancied northern communication between the Riumntie and 
Pacific Oceans, the existence of which was at that time firmly believed in,— 
He accordingly sailed northwards along the coast of New Albion till he at- 
tained the lauvude of 42°, but here (to use the of his biographer) ‘his 
endeavou.s were strangely c by the unex severity of the weather, 
and he was obliged to change luis course to the southward. Here Mr. Bar- 
row affects to discredit the account of the excessive cold experienced, forget- 
ting that he thereby leaves Drake’s change of purpose unexplained. He 
says,— 

‘In admiring the good sense and kindly feeling of Drake, it is impossible at 
ae maps 10 be struck with the abound and utterly incredible account 
ofthe Rev. Mr. Fletcher, of whose intellect some delusion must unquestiona- 
bly have taken possession, or he would not have recorded such nonsense, in 
direct contradiction to the usual ordination of nature, in such a latitude and at 
such a period of the year; it may therefore be fearlessly pronounced impossi- 
ble. But as the ‘World Encompassed’ is avowedly taken from Fletcher's ma- 
script, it cannot be wondered that they should be identically the same. 

‘There is no natural reason why there should not be as much irregularity 
ot the seasons on the coast of New,Albion as in any other quarter of the earth, 
and since that country is encompassed from east, or even south east, to N.N. 
W. by mountainscovered with perpetual snow, land-winds, whenever they 
prpeail, same lower the temperature. 

We have no doubt whatever, therefore, that Fletcher’s statement was per- 
fectly correct, while we admit, at the same time, how provoking it was that 
the solution of the favourite problem of a north-west passage shoald not have 
been attempted by such a hero as Drake. Mr. Barrow, however, thus en- 
deavours to console himself in his disappointment:— —* 

‘But it will be done from one side to the other. There is one man, the first 
and foremost among Purchas’s ‘Marine Worthies, whose return from the 
Antarctic regions, with his two ships ready fitted, manned with officers and 
crew that will not desert him, in full healih and vigour, none of whom, it is re- 
ported, have had so much as a finger-ache during two voyages among fields 
of ice—Captain James Ross is the man for whom this accomplishment of the 
North-West is reserved; an object which three centuries nearly of 
repeated 8 yt not yet completed. ven long and severe winters in the 
northern ice and snow ofsome hundred miles to apprreme the magnetic pole ; 
a volunteer winter veyage to relieve the whaling ships frozen up ; three at- 
— to approach the Southern Pole: this 1s the bold and talented officer to 
go from the Atlantic to the northern coast of America.’ 

We trust that the Hudson’s Bay Company will complete the survey of the 
northern coasts of America, which they have so honourably commenced, and 
that they will select for the task some young man who has still to earn his 
fame. ‘There is little wisdom in expending immense sums on what may be 
called the curiosities of geography. Not that we have any objection, in the 
abstract, to the prosecution of geographical discoveries, but so long as one 
half of mankind is ignorant of Oe thee half, we think that the exploration of 
the northwest passage and of icy seas may be judiciously deferred. 

Drake now steered westwards across the Pacific Ocean : he had found charts 
and directions for his course on board one of his Spanish prizes. His bio- 


‘ grapher extols his skill and boldness in navigating unknown seas, but in truth 
was 


only lucky, until near Celebes his vessel struck. ‘The ship,’ says 
Fuller, ‘knocked three times at the door of death, which no doubt had opened 
the third time.’ The crew immediately endeavoured, by praying and tasting, 
to lighten the ship of their sins. They also threw overboard such a quantity 
of spices as ‘ made the sea into a caudle,’ but it does not appear that they part- 
ed with any of their bullion. At length, afiera voyage of two years and ten 
months round the world, Drake, with a wel! freighted ship, arrived at Ply- 
mouth. The clear profits of this voyage, according tu the settlement between 
Drake and his partners, were 47 to 1, or 4,700 per cent. It may be sately 
concluded, therefore, that he had not only enriched himself, but that he became 
the idol of all the greedy adventurers of the day. 

The honours paid to Drake’s ship need not be here related. He was the 
first Englishman ‘who,’ as one wriler says, ‘ploughed a furrow round the 
earth,’ or, as Fuller has it, ‘who made a thorough light through the world.’ 
It is worthy of remark, that Fuller, well-informed as he generally was, did 
not understand why Drake, in going round the earth with the sun, should lose 
a day of his reckoning. ‘ He lost,’ says that author, ‘one day in three years, 
which is but little for such a time; there are some captains who lose a day 
every week.’ Again he observes, that ‘ Drake, though a curious searcher af- 
ter time, lost one day through the variation of the several climates.’ This an- 
ecdote certainly deserves a place in our hero’s biography, 

Drake had now reached the pinnacle of his good fortune. The Queen heap- 
ed honours on him, not only as a distinguished navigator, but also as the per- 
secutor of her bitter enemies, the Spaniards. Yet we are told, that ‘ some 
prime courtiers refused the gold he offered them as gotten by piracy.’ Suits 
were commenced against him by private individuals whom he had plundered. 
To meet the demands of the Spanish government, a commission of restitution 
was species, respecting which Mr. Barrow is quite silent. But the result 
was, that going bps being very sincere in her promises of redress, and the 
Spanish king, on the other hand, applying to his own use whatever was re- 
paid, instead of distributing it amomg his injured subjects, the ery of justice 
soon , and Drake remained in the quiet enjoyment of his ill-gotten 
wealth. Mr. Barrow isa firm bcliever in Queen Elizabeth’s extemporaneous 
Greek. The school-boy story of the Spanish ambassador’s addressing her in 
Latin hexameters, her replying in the same language, and measure, is 
here related with much gravity as authentic fact. Well may our author won- 
der what could have prompted the Spahish ambassador to indulge in so pe- 
dantic and mad a freak 

© Whether this insolent demand was actually made in the above dictatorial 
language, as a compliment to her acknowledged talent in the knowledge of 
various languages, is not material,’ 

The material consideration is, that if the tale be true (and the internal evi- 
dence of the verses themselves is enough to disprove it), the Queen was willing 
to tolerate a gross insult for the sake of showing off her Latin. As the rupture 
with Spain grew wider, Drake, who was a main cause of it, rose in employ- 
ment, and commanded fleets fitted out to annoy the enemy. His name drew 
round him a host of adventurers, and wherever he went, plunder was the im- 
mediate object. The history of the Spanish Armada, in the discomfiture of 
which our hero bore a distinguished part, is related circumstantially by Mr. 
Barrow, yet we cannot find in his pages anything like a rational or philoso- 
phical explanation of the maritime superiority which the English manifested 
at that crisis. In the circumnavigation of the globe, and the exploration of the 
east and west, the English unquestionably followed in the wake of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese. They never dreamt of laying claim to naval emi- 
nence, when they discovered that they were well able io cope with those whom 
they were used to consider as much superior to them. It is ridiculous to 
assign this sudden rise into naval ascendency, which marks an epoch, to the 
uperiority of Englishmen and Protestants. We shall venture to sug- 

a far more reasonable explanation of the matter. The influence of fashion 
in leading away from ty and convenience, is greater than is common] 
imagin In the Middle Ages, oes omg warriors armed themselves in suc 
a way as to become at unserviceable. The full-armed knights, however, 
being superior to the ill-armed multitude, and on an equality with one 
another, never suspected the weakness of their system, till the Turks, in the 
sixteenth century, showed the advantage of a keen, light blade, wielded by an 
unencumbered arm ; a rapid revolution then took place in European wartare. 
in like manner the art of constructing ships of war was misconceived, and 
had taken a wrong direction, The Spaniards, in particular, built vessels of 
immense size, and towering to a great height at the p and forecastle. 
These great ships were far less manageable than those of smaller size; and 
when the English, unprovided with a great navy, were compelled to equip a 
fleet of small merchant vessels to meet the Armada, the result was a discovery 
for which they were hardly prepared, namely, that the fleet of small craft was 
the more efficient of the two. It is curious to observe, that the commanders ot 
the English fleet, at that time, were continually calling on the government fo; 
supplies, particularly for ammunition; they seem never to have had powder 
and shot enough for three days. The Spaniards were as ill provided ; and the 
whole affair, as a trial of naval meng. appears, at the present day, quite 
Indicrous. . 

We now to the closing scene of Drake’s life, his expedition to the West 
Indies in 1595; and with the assistance of Maynard’s valuable MS. narrative, 
we shall make our reader acquainted with the true character of that, and all 
our hero’s other expemmions. Drake's ‘ self-willed and peremptory command 
being doutted,’ as Maynard expresses it, ‘the Queen joined with him in this 
commission, Sir John Hawkins, a man old and wary, entering into matters 
with so leaden a foot, that the other's meat would be eaten before his spit would 
come to the fire.’ Maynard says of Drake that he was ‘a man of great spirit, 
and fit to undertake matters ; in my poor opinion, better able to conduct forces 
to places where Service was to be performed, than to command in the execu- 
tion thereof.” Drake's name, and his glowing representations of the golden 
harvest which he was about to gather, drew plenty of volunteers to his stand- 
ard ; yet the project was several times on the point of being abandoned. 

At length the equipment was completed, and the fleet put to sea with about 
2,500 men. The two chiefs were unable to hide their jealousy and mistrust 
of each other ; ‘ agreeing best,’ says Maynard, ‘ for what I could conjecture 
in giving out a glorious title to their intended journey, and in not so well 
victualling the navy as I deem was her Majesty's pleasure it should be. Both 
of them served them to good purpose, for from this having the distributing of 
so great sums, their miserable providing for us would free them from incurring 
any great loss, whatsoever fell of the journey.’ They were not long at sea 
when Drake complained that he had too many men in his ships, and pressed 
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Hawkins to take, and provide for fifty of them, which the latter refused 
to do, unless Drake requested it as by Hence was kindled a ‘ 
deal of fire in their stomachs.’ All the operations of the Expedition at the 
Canary Isles and in the West Indies proved unfortunate. The Spaniards 
were ard prepared to resist, and with mach fighting there was little 
booty. e cannot avoid adverting here to an ‘auncient pleasuntrie and 
right merrie conceit’ which belongs wholly to Mr. Barrow. Hakiuyt relates, 
that at Portorico, a shot passed through the Admiral’s cabin, which wounded 
Sir Nicholas Clifford and Mr. Browne. Fuller varies the story with the 
addition of a name, thus—‘a shot took away the stool from under him (Drake) 
as he sat at supper, wounded Sir N. Clifford and Brute Browne to death.’ 
Hereupon Mr. Barrow observes, that Mr. Browne was usually called, that is, 
he was nicknamed, Brute ; and in reference to the accident above mentioned, 
he adds, that Drake might have exclaimed, Ettu, Brute! Nay, he goes further, 
and says that Drake did actually make some such exclamation, alluding to the 
sentence preserved by Fuller, ‘ Ah, dear Brute, I could grieve,” &c.; but in this 
there is no pun, no joke intended, nor did Fuller, ever alive to a conceit, 
imagine sucha thing. Drake was no joker; he was no votary of the gentle 
. He had a fiery, earnest temper; 4the serious, reverent feelings pre- 
dominated in his bosom; and as to his poking any dull unfeeling fun at his 
dying friend, it was as far from-his nature as earth from sky. Buta sharp- 
sighted critic would have suspected the correctness of Fuller’s text, and 
would have abstained from rearing conjectures on it In fact, the clearly 
written autograph MS. of Maynard, who was present, thus explains the matter: 
‘A shot came amongst them, wherewith Sr. Nichol, Brute, Browne, Capt. 
Stratford, who had Grimstone’s company, and some standers by were hurt. 
Sr. Nicholas die1 that night.... My brother Browne lived five or six days, 
after which he died much bewailed.’ 
Sir John Hawkins died soon after the arrival of the fleet in the West In lies. 
The attetnpt to seize the treasure at Panama ended in disappointment; but 
ssing from particulars which may be found elsewhere, we shall here give 
aunde account of the close of Drake’s life, which is new, and extremely 
interesting :— 
‘1 questioned with our general, being often private with him, whilst we 
staid here, to see whether he would reveal to me any of his purposes, and 
I demanded of him why he so often conjured me, being in England, to stay 
with him in those parts as long as himself, and where the place (the seat 
of the wealth) was. He answered me with grief, protesting that he was 
as ignorant of the Indies as myself, and that he never thought any place 
could be so changed, as it were, from a delicious and pleasant arbour into a 
waste and desert wilderness. Besides the variableness of the winds and 
weather, so stormy and boisterous as he never saw it before; but he most 
wondered, that since his coming out of England he never met sail worthy 
the giving chace unto. Yet, in the greatness of his mind he would, in the 
end, conclude with these words: it matters not, man, God hath many things 
in store fcr us, and I know many means to do her Majesty good service, 
and to make us rich, for we must have gold before we see England. When, 
good gentlemen, in my conceit, it fared with him as with some careless living 
man, who prodigally consumes his time, persuading himself that the nurse 
that fed him in his childhoed will likewise nourish bira in his old age. But 
finding the dug dried and withered, enforced to behold his folly and tormented 
in mind, he dieth with a starved body. He had, beside his own adventure, 
gaged his reputation greatly in promising her Majesty to do her honourable 
service, and to return her a very profitable adventure, and having sufficiently 
experienced for seven or eight years, how hard it was to regain favour, once 
ill-spoken of, his fortune now leaving him tc yield toadiscontented mind. And 
since our returo from Panama, he never carried mirth nor joy in his face, yet 
no man he loved must conjecture he took thought of it. But here we began 
to grow sickly.’ 

Drake died soon after the failure of the Panama enterprise, and was buried 
in the deep at the entrance of Portobello. Had he lived a few years longer 
he might, perhaps, have witnessed the decline of his reputation. His scientific 
attainments, his seamanship, the impulse which he gave to mercantile adven- 
ture ; his influence, in short, on the morality and political events of his age, 
are interesting topics, which remain to be discussed by some future biographer. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. By Francis Jeffrey. 4 vols. Long- 
man & Co. 

A Review is a sortofliterary abstraction, to which an imaginary individuali- 
ty is ascribed by the public, who are, generally speaking, either ignorant of 
the precise source of each contribution, or unconcerned about the question. 
The number of readers is comparatively few who, on the appearance of any 

iven article in any given periodical, either know or seek to ascertain from 

e head ot what Jupiter and Minervait has proceeded. The invisible and mys- 
tic We is the generally recognized parent of all the wit, learning, criticism, and 

hilosophy that adorns our periodical literature, just as that equally impalpa- 

le personage, Nobody, is the admitted author of nine-tenths of the mischief 
done in our private houses. The public conception, for example, has long ar- 
rayed the ‘ We’ of the Edinburgh Review, with a combination of all the merits 
and fascinations of its Jeffreys, its Smiths, its Macaulays, and the rest of the 
corps which has so long and so ably sustained its reputation. It was not a 
Jeflrey who ridiculed the White Doe of Rylstone, or a Smith who satinzed 
Methodists and Man-traps, or a Macaulay who exposed the lubricities of a 
Croker; but it was the air-drawn Aristarchus himself, in his robe of blue 
turned up with yellow, who performed all these and the like exploits. The 
feeling of power, created by this conventional ascription to an imaginary sole 
corporation of the gifts and qualities belonging to the several members of what 
was in reality a corporation aggregate, was not materially diminished by the 
fact, that here and there a few individuals were in the secret of the craft, and 
perfectly acquainted with the authorship of every article that commanded at- 
tention, Still it was ‘We’ that wrote, ridiculed, praised, censured, attacked, 
defended, or abused. It was alwaysthe Edinburgh Review in the abstract, 
not the concrete of any editor or any contributor, that achieved the literary 
triumph, performed the party service, or haply perpetrated the political or the 
literary injustice. ‘The review was taken to be the substance, and the review- 
ers were but asshadows, seen in the obscure distance, whether they flitted in 
the Canongate, or glided through St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

But of late years the veil has been, to a great extent, removed from the pub- 
lic view, andthis eminent periodical has been largely divested of its visionary 
character. The W tas been analyzed, and resolved into its component egos. 
The review may be said to be plucked of its plumage by the reviewers; and 
if we may for a moment attribute a consciousness and a feeling to a book in 
a blue and yellow cover, the seasations of ‘ the Edinburgh’ must be, in some 
measure, those of the unfortunate daw in the fable. Mr. Sydney Smith was, 
we believe, the first to identify and extract the glossy feathers that were his; 
Mr. Macaulay was the next to pull out his rightful plumes; and now Mr, 
Jetirey reclaims his own shining property in handfuls. It is not, however, 
our design to censure the course taken by any of these distinguished /iterati, 
or to blame any tributary to a periodical work for giving his writings to the 
world in a new form, and with the addition or the authority of his name. 
We allude to the system of thus re-publishing contributions to public journals 
rather as indicative of an approaching change in the character of periodical 
literature ; for it seems clear, that the prestige of a review or a newspaper 
cannot but be considerably impaired by whatever tends to destroy the general 
impression of its unity, always an important element in the idea of power. 
The craft of criticism is going the way of the craft of priesthood and the craft 
of eng wg The world is peeping behind all the curtains that formerly con- 
cealed the machinery of moral influence, and often the persons of those who 
worked it. The shadows of great names no longer overcome us. Nor is this 
all: not only is a great literary organ, as it were, unspiritualised, and pre- 
sented to us incarnate—a process by which it loses all the imposing power that 
belongs to the unseen and the uaknown—but when the reviewer appears in the 
flesh, its weaknesses are apt to beset and embarrass him ; he is no longer the 
iron man who, as he walked in darkness, smote without compunction all that 
crossed his path; his disposition is to be too conceding and too penitential ; his 
alacrity is somewhat too great to confess in the body the least peccadillo com- 
mitted in the spirit, 

Rigour has gone to bed: 

time has, of course, moderated and chastened many opinions and many judg- 
ments, and the sobriety of three-score hesitates to adopt the eloquent escapades 
and the glittering extravagances of a pen of thirty. This is right as regards 
the man, but is it beneficial as regards the journal or review? To usit appears, 
that the errors of youthtul rapture, proclaiming principles warmly embraced ; 
advancing hardy theories oF virtue or of science; diffusing its own literary 
enthusiasm, and waging impetuous war with folly in its thousand 
shapes, are the most yenial of transgressions: nay, more, we think 
the cause of virtue and of letters vitally concerned in cherishing this generous 
heat, with all its occasional tendencies to burn with too fierce a flame; and 
—, sree. like erroneous zeal, it may sometimes happen to consume 
charity. 

We are not for applying the severe principles that should regulate tribunals 
of law to the judgment-seat of literature. ‘There could be no writing with 
energy and power in the frigid atmosphere of Westminster Hall, whence 
passion is exiled, and where enthusiasm must never come. We do not, of 
course, ome for any heinous licentiousness of the pen ; but we are toler- 
antofthose who go daring lengths in criticisms, when it is plain that an honest 
fervour animates them, and when, upon the whole, their labours are conducive. 
or believed to be conducive, to the cause of truth, and the welfare of their 





species. Thus, believing that literary zeal is essential to the consequence of a 
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literary j nk well) to; Guahtn:tie-conteionsh eumnBiane Meyten Se 
poecias ier which sober on would lay down, we view with uo satis- 
laction whatever seems to have a tendency to lower the high temperature.ot 
authorship, and teach the public to peruse hereafter with a all that is 
written with a touch of fire, and come fresh and glowing from of single- 
minded youth. We readily allow that no public mind could suifer a republi- 
cation of the opinions and judgments of former days to go abroad into the 
world unaccompanied with a candid statement of the modifications which age 
and reflection had suggested; but this is, with us, a reason for regretting that 
sach ‘epublieations engl take place ; for we are disposed to think, that, upon 
the whole, more of harm than of good is done by such confessions. he 
objection would be of no force, perhaps, it the Review was always to be con- 
ducted by the same band of veterans who first gave it celebrity. It would then 
be gratifying to be informed that the critic had sowed is literary wild oats, 
and that rash sentences or violent invectives would no more distigure his pro- 
ductions; but writers succeed each other like the waves of the sea, or the leaves 
of the forest; and wherever there is youth there will be youthful impetuosity 
and youthful fervour—still generating abuses of the same kind—still overlea 
ing, at times, the bounds of legitimate stricture, whether onthe measures of a 
t, or the measures of a minister. To correct such errors is certainly desir- 
able, and as far as this may be effected by laying down better canons of criti- 
cism, or inculcating a severer literary morality, we think it an object highly 
worthy of attention ; but we deprecate the recantations of old reviewers, their 
tendency being to lead the public to read with distrust whatever is composed 
with vigour—to shake the credit of important organs of opinion, and by 
shaking their credit to impair their ampener. dia 

The reader will observe tat we have spoken of tendency only, wishing 
to guard ourselves against being supposed to impute any material recanta- 
tions to the eminent author of the volumes before us. Let us quote the 
following passage from his preface :— 

‘ The Edinburgh Review, it is well known, aimed high trom the beginning:— 
And, refusing to confine itself to the humble task of pronouncing on the mere 
literary merits of the works that came before it, professed to go deeply into the 
Principles on which its a were to be rested; as weil as to take large 
and Onginal views of all the important questions to which those works might 
relate. And, on the whole, I think it is now pretty generally admitted that it 
attained the end it aimed at. Many errors there were, of course—and some 
considerable blunders :—abundance of indiscretions, especially in the earlier 
numbers; and far too many excesses, both of party zeal, overweening confi- 
dence, and intemperate blame. But with all these drawbacks, I think it must 
be allowed to have substantially succeeded in familiarising the public mind 
(that is, the minds of very many individuals) with higher speculations, and 
sounder and larger views of the great objects of humon pursuit, than had ever 
before been brought as effectually home to their apprehensions ; and also, in 
permanently raising the standard, and increasing the influence of all such 
Occasional writings; not only in this country, but over the greater part of 
Europe, and the free States of America; while it propottionally enlarged 
the capacity, and improved the relish of the growing multitudes to whom such 
writings were adddressed, for “ the stronger meats” which were then first pro- 
vided tor their digestion.’ 

There is no doubt that Mr. Jeffrey is fully entitled to the credit he here asks 
for, on the part of the Review which he long and ably edited and 
supported. But we question whether he was called upon to say so much as 
he here says about the aberrations of its early days, most of which are to be 
accounted for, we dare to say, by the keeping of bad company ; and we think 
we could easily name one associate of the young ‘ Edinburgh,’ who contributed 
his full share to mislead it from the paths of propriety. No retractation, how- 
ever, upon his part, is either to be wished or expected; he appears too much 
engaged in recanting his old principles to have time to apologise for the mis- 
demeanours of his old pen. It is but right to give Mr. Jefirey’s own account 
of the present republication :— 

“ The papers in eg are the lawful property, and substantially at the 
disposal, of the publishers ot the Edinburgh Review ; and they, having con- 
ceived an opinion that such a publication would be for their advantage, ex- 
pressed a strong desire that I should allow it to go out with the sanction of my 
name, and the benefit of such suggestions as I might be disposed to offer for 
its improvement: and having, in the end, most liberally agreed that 1 should. 
have the sole power both of determining to what extent it should be carried, 
and also of selecting the materials of which it should be composed, I was at 
last persuaded to agree to the proposition: and this the more readily, in con- 
sequence of intimation having been received of a similar publication being 
in contemplation in the United States of America ; over which, of course, I 
could not, under any arrangement, expect to exercise the same efficient con- 
trol.” 

In his further defence he makes the following statement:— 

« First, that what I now venture to reprint, is bat a small part—less I bes 
lieve than a third, of what I actually contributed to the Review; and, Sec- 
ondly, that [ have honestly endeavoured to select from that great mass—not 
those articles which I might think most likely still to attract notice, by bold- 
ness of view, severity of remark, or vivacity of expression—but those, much 
rather, which, by enforcing what appeared to me just principles and useful 
opinions, I really thought had a tendency to make men happier and better.” 

In a subsequent passage he informs us, that he considers his own share in 
whatever services the Edinburgh Review may have performed, to consist 
chiefly in “the endeavour to combine ethical precepts with literary criticism 
and impress his readers witk a sense of the close connexion between sound 
intellectual attainments and the higher elements of duty and enjoyment.” 
We think Mr. Jeffrey has not overrated his merits in this respect. A survey 
of these volumes disposes us to assign him a distinguished place amongst the 
moral writers of our time; and we should think, that upon the whole, the 
form of the Review is the most favourable for the display of those light troops 
with which the battles of our aiwy modern philosophy are tought. here it 
is not a great system that is to be unfolded, connected in all its parts, and 
forming a grand scientific whole, but where no more is aimed at than the ap- 

lication of the recognized principles of a certain school io every new com- 

ination of public events or social conditions, there cannot be a more con- 
venient organ for a writer than a periodical publication; and not amongst 
the least advantages of such an instiument are the opportunities it affords tor 
everlastingly hammering a particular set of notions into the public gnder- 
standing. ‘The philosophy that consists in common sense vigorously applied 
to all the concerns of public and private life—that philosophy of which Mon- 
taigne was the father—cannot be inculcated more happily, or with fairer pros- 
pects of success, than through the hundred various mediums afforded by the 
plan of a Review. It is thus stripped of all the severities of doctrine and 
divested of all the tedious offensiveness of pedantry. Like an object not only 
exhibited in the plain light of day, but passed consecutively through al) the 
charming colours of the prism, an opinion pertinaciously advocated in a lite- 
rary journal of this description is presented to the public under all aspects, 
sometimes directly and abstractedly, but more frequently incidentally, in con- 
nexion with whatever subject of immediate interest may be in hand, whether 
a puem ot Crabbe, a novel of Scott, a mission of Mrs. Fry, or a voyage of 
Columbus. Making due allowance for the temptations to ramble, to which 
all writers in periodicals are exposed, and for the errors of precipitation and 
flippancy to which they are peculiarly subject, there is a very large amount 
of instructive matter in these volumes. The bread bears a fair proportion to 
the sack; the unity of purpose is obvious, and nobody can doubt that the 
object of Mr Jeffrey has been loftier than the support of a political party, or 
the success of a literary commercial undertaking. 

It is difficult to quote from a work so miscellaneous as this naturally is; 
andthe only principle of selection that occurs to usis, to make such quotations 
as, relating to subjects of continual interest, are fair specimens of the writer’s 
best manner. Take the following sound estimate of the prose of Swift:— 

“Of his style, it has been usual to speak with great, and, we think, ex- 
aggerated praise. It is less mellow than Dryden’s—less elegant than Pope’s 
or Addison’s—less free and noble than Lord Bolingbroke’s—and utterly with- 
out the glow and loftiness which belonged to our earlier masters. It is radi- 
cally a low and homely style—without grace and without affectation; and 
chiefly remarkable for a great choice and profusion of common words and ex- 
ressions. Other writers, who have used a plain and direct style, have been 
or the most part jejane and limited in their diction, and generally give us an 
impression of the poverty as well as the tameness of their language; but 
Swift, without ever trespassing into figured or poetical expressions, or ever 
employing a word that can be called fine, or pedantic, has a prodigious va- 
riety of good set phrases always at his command, and displays a sort of homely 
richness, like the plenty of an old English dinner, or the wardrobe of a 
wealthy burgess. This taste for the plain and substantial was fatal to his 

“try, which subsists not on such elements; but was in the highest degree 
avourable to the effect of his humour, very much of which depends on the 
imposing gravity with which it is delivered, and on the various turns and 
heightenings it may receive from a rapidly shifting and always appropriate 
expression. Almost all his works, after the Tale of a Tub, seemed to have 
been written very fast, and with very lit%e minute care of the diction. For 
his own case, therefore, it is probable they were all pitched on a low key, and 
set about on the ordinary tone of a familiar letter or conversation; as that 
from which there was little hazard of falling, even in moments of negligence 
and from which any rise that could be effected, must always be easy and con- 
picuous. 

' A man fully possessed of his subject, indeed, and confident of his cause, may 
almost always write with vigour and effect, if he can get over the temptation 
of writing finely, and really confine himself to the strong and clear exposition 
of the matter he has to bring forward. Half of the affectation and offensive 
retension we meet with in authors, arises from a want of matter, and the 





other half, from a paltry ambition ot being eloquent and ingenious out of place, 
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Swift had complete confidence in himself; and had too much real business 
on his hands, to be at leisure to intrigue for the fame of a fine writer ; in con- 
sequence of which, his writings are more admired by the judicious than if he 
had bestowed all his attention on theirstyle. He was so much a man of busi- 
ness, indeed, and so much accustomed to consider his writings merely as 
means for the attainment of a practical end—whether that end was the strength- 
ening of a party, or the wounding of a fue—that he not only disdained the re- 
putation of a composer of pretty sentences, but seems to have been thoroughly 
indifferent to all sorts of literary fame. He enjoyed the notoriety and influence 
which he had procured by his writings ; but it was the glory of having carried 
his point, and not ot having written well, that he valued” 

‘T’he holiowness of fashionable society in great cities is admirably accounted 
for in the following passage from a review of the Memoirs of De Grimm. 
The writer ably generalizes the impression of society in Paris produced by 
that attractive work : 

‘Whenever there is a very large assemblage of persons who have no other 
occupation but amuse themselves, there will infallibly be generated acute- 
ness of intellect, refinement of manners, and taste in conversation ;— 
and, with the same certainty, all profound thought, and _all serious affection, 
will be generally discarded from theirsociety. ‘The multitude of persons and 
things that force themselves on the attention in such a scene, and the rapidity 
with which they succeed each other and pags away, prevent any one trom 
making a deep or permanent impression; and the mind, having never been 
tasked to any course of application, and long habituated to this lively succes- 
sion and variety of objects, comes at last to require the excitement of perpetual 
change, and to find « multiplicity of friends as indispensable as a multiplicity 
of amusements. Thus the characteristics of large and polished society, come 
almost inevitably to be, wit and heartlessness—acuteness and perpetual deri- 
sion. The same impatience of uniformity, and passion for variety, which 
gives so much grace to their conversation, by excluding tediousness and per- 
tinacious wrangling, make them incapable of dwelling for many minutes on 
the feelings and concerns of any one individual ; while the constant pursuit 
of little gratifications, and the weak dread of all uneasy sensations, render 
them equally averse from serious sympathy and deep thought. They speedily 
find ont the shortest and most pleasant way to all truths, to which a short and 
a pleasant way can readily be discovered; and then lay it down asa maxim, 
that no others are worth iooking after--and in the same way, they do such 
petty kindnessess, and indulge such light sympathies, as de not put them to 
any trouble, or encroach at all on their amusements,—while they make it a 
principle to wrap themselves up in those amusements from the assaults of all 
more engrossing or importunate affections. The turn for derision again arises 
naturally out of this order of things. When passion and enthusiasm, affec- 
tion and serious occupation, have once been banished by a short-sighted vo- 
luptuousness, the sense of ridicule is almost the only living sensation that re- 
mains ;-—and the envied life of those who have nothing to do but to enjo 
themselves, would be utterly listless and without interest, if they were not al- 
lowed to laugh at each other. Their quickness in perceiving ordinary follies 
and illusions too, affords great encouragement to this laudable practice; and 
as none of them have so much passion or enthusiasm left, as to be deeply 
wounded by the shafts of derision, they fall lightly, and witheut rankling on 
the lesser vanities, which supply in them those master springs of human ac- 
tion and feeling. 

There is also a fine healthy tone in the observations immediately succeed- 
ing :— 

‘ Holding this opinion very firmly ourselves, it will easily be believed that 
we are very far from envying the brilliant persons who composed, or gave the 
tone to this exquisite society ; and while we have a due admiration for the ele- 
gant pleasantry, correct taste, and gay acuteness, of which they furnish, per- 
haps, the only perfect models, we think it more desirable, on the whole, to be 
the spectators, than the possessors of those accomplishments; and would no 
mé@re wish to buy them at tue price of our sober thinking and settled affections, 
than we would buy the dexterity of a fiddler, or a ropedancer, at the price of 
our personal responsibility. Even in the days of youth and high spirits, there 
is no solid enjoyment in living altogether with people whe care nothing about 
us; and when we begin to grow old and unamuseable, there can be nothing 
so comfortless as to be surrounded with those who think of nothing but amuse- 
ment. The spectacle, however, is gay and beautiful to those who look upon 
it witha povd.nesnsea sympatiy, or indulgence ; and naturally suggests re- 
flections that may be interesting to the most serious. A judicious extractor, 
we have no doubt, might accommodate both classes of readers, from the ample 
magazine that lies before us.’ 

The same article affords an instance of the flippancy and presumption of a 
professional reviewer. Mr. Jeffrey says, ‘The publication of a stupid jour- 
nal of Montaigne’s travels in Italy gives M. Grimm an opportunity of saying 
something of the essaysof that most agreeable veteran.’ A recent English 
translation of this ‘stupid journal’ has been lately noticed in our columns; 
and we leave it to those who have read the extracts which we made frem the work 
on that oceasion, and also to those who have perused the work itself, to say 
whether Montaigne’s travels are obnoxious to the charge of stupidity. We 
feel tolerably certain that Mr. Jefirey had never so much as seen the journal 
which he stigmatizes so unceremoniously. From an article on the Memoirs 
ot Alfieri, we select the following just exposure of mischievous, vulgar error, 
and atrue account of the phenomenon of brilliant and intellectual efforts 
following long periods of mental stagnation :— 

‘In reflecting on the peculiar misery which Alfieri and some other eminent 
persons are recorded to have endured, while their minds were withheld 
from any worthy occupation, we have sometimes been tempted to conclude, 
that to saffer deeply from ennui is an indication of superior intellect ; and 
that it is only to minds destined for higher attainments that the want of an 
object is a source of real affliction. Upon a little reflection, however, we are 
disposed to doubt of the soundness of this opinion; and really cannotpermit all 
the shallow coxcombs who languish under the burden of existence, to take 
themselves, on our authority, for spell-bound geniuses. The most powerful 
stream, indeed, will stagnate the mostdeeply, and will burst out to more wild 
devastuiion when obstructed in its peaceful course; but the weekly current is, 
upon the whole, most liable to obstruction; and will mantle and rot at least as 
dismally as its betters. The innumerable blockheads, in short, who betake 
themselves to suicide, dram-drinking, or dozing in dirty nighteaps, will not al- 
low us to suppose that there is any real connexion between ennui and talent; 
or that fellows who are fit for nothing but mending shoes, may not be very 
miserable if they are unfortunately raised above their proper occupation. If 
it does trequently happen that extraordinary and vigorous exertions are found 
to follow this heavy slumber of the faculties, the nhenomenon, we think, may 
be explained without giving anv countenance to the supposition, that vigorous 
faculties are most liable te such an obscuration. In the first place, the relief 
and delight of exertion must act with more than usual force upon a mind 
which has suffered from the want of it; and will be apt to be pushed farther 
that in cases where the exertion has been more regular. The chief cause, 
however, ofthe signal success which has sometimes attended those who have 
been rescu d from ennui, we really believe to be their ignorance of the diffi- 
culties they have to encounter, and that inexperience which makes them ven- 
ture on undertakings which more prudent calculators would decline. We 
have already noticed, more than once, the effect of early study and familiarity 
with the best models in repressing emulation by despair; and have endea- 
voured, u,on this principle, to explain why so many original authors have 
been in a vreat degree without education. Nowa youth spent in lassitude and 
dis: ipation leads necessarily to a manhoed of ignorance and inexperience ; 
and 148 all the advantages, as well as inconveniences of such a situation. If 
any inward feeling of strength, ambition or other extraordinary impulse, 
therefore, prompt such a person to attempt anything arduous, it is likely that 
he willg» about it with all that rash and vehement courage which results 
from unconsciousness of the obstacles that are to be overcome ; and it is need- 
less to say h »w often success is ensured by this confident and fortunate auda- 
city. ‘hus Alfieri, in the outset of his literary career, ran his head against dra- 
matic poe'ry, almost before he knew what was meant either by poetry or the 
drama; and dashed out a tragedy while but imperfectly acquainted with the 
language in which he was writing and utterly ignorant either of the rules that 
had b.en ‘lelivered, or the models which had been created by the genius of his 
great predecessors,’ : 

Frow the same paper take the contrast drawn between the tragedies of 
France an. Italy and the tragedies of England, or of Shakspeare :— 


“Foi at ows part, we believe that those who are duly sensible of the 
mare oi Shakspeare, will never be much struck with any other dramatic 
compositions. There are no other plays, indeed, that painthuman nature,— 


er Th ee ¥ — f . . 
that strike of the characters of men with all the freshness And sharpness of 
the origin=l,—and speak the language of all the passions, not like a mimic, 


but an echo—neither soft nor louder, nor differently modulated from the spon- 
taneons utterance of the heart. In these respects he disdains all comparison 
with Alfieri, or with any other mortal: nor is it fair. perhaps, to suggest a 
comparison, where no rivalry can be imagined. Alfieri, like all the conti- 
nental lramatists, considers tragedy as a poem. In England we look upon 
it rather as a representation of character and passion. With them, ofcourse, 
the style and diction, and the congruity and proportions of the piece, are the 
main obj.cts ;—with us, the truth and force of the imitation. It is sufficient 
for tien. if there be character and action enough to prevent the composition 
from languishing, and to give spirit and propriety to the polished dialogue ot 
which it consists ;—we are satisfie’, if there be Management enough in the 
story not to shock credibility entirely, and beauty and polish enoudh in the 
diction to exelnde disgust or derision. In his own way, Alfieri we think, is 
excellent. , His fables are all admirably contrived and completely developed ; 


his dialogue is copious and progressive ; and his characters all deliver natural 
Sentiment. with great beauty, and often with great force of expression. In 
our eyes, however, #t is a fault that the fable is too simple, and the incidents 
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and urge their opposite views and pretensions with equal skill » SP riausibil a 
ye: e see at once, that an ingenious author has versified the sum of a 

ialogue ; and never, for a moment, imagine that we hear the real persons 
contending. There may be more eloquence and dignity in this style of 
dramatising ;—there is infinitely more deception in ours.” 

in the article on De Grimm’s Memoirs we find a theory upen the same 
subject, which is hardly borne out by the facts of the case ;— ; 

‘In the mean time we shall only remark, that we suspect there is some- 
thing more than an analogy between the government and political constitution 
of the two countries, and the character of their drama. uagedy of the 
Continent is conceived in the very genius and spirit of absolute monarchy— 
the same artificial stateliness—the same slow moving of few persons—the 
same suppression of ordinary emotions, and ostentatious display of lofty sen- 
liments, and, finally, the same jealousy of the interference of lower agents, 
and the same horror of vulgarity and tumult. When we consider too, that in 
the countries where this form of the drama has been established, the Court is 
the chief patron of the theatre, and courtiers almost its only supporters, we 
shall probably be inelined to think that this uniformity of character is not a 
mere accidental coincidence, but that the same causes which have stamped 
those attributes on the serious hours of its rulers, have extended them to those 
mimic representations which were originally devised for their amusement. 
In England, again, our drama has all along partaken of the mixed nature of 
our government,—persons of all degrees take a share in both, each in his own 
peculiar character and fashion: and the result has been, in both a much 
greater activity, and vigour, than was ever exhibited under a more exclusive 
system. In England, too, the stage has in general been dependent on the na- 
tion at large, and not on the favour of the Court ;—and it is natural to suppose 
that the character of its exhibition has been affected by a due consideraticn of 
that of the miscellaneous patron whose feelings it was its business to gratify 
and reflect.” 

It is to be recollected, however, that Shakspeare is the most monarchical 
of all our dramatists, and wrote when the royalist principle overtopped the 
democratical, although it did not crush it. In addition to this, the tendency 
of English tragedy, since Shakspeare’s age, has been towards “the artificial 
stateliness, the slow moving of few persons,” &c., mentioned as characteristics 
of the tragic muse on the continent, while the democratic side of our constitu- 
tion has been gradually gaining ground from the monarchy. For examples, 
take the tragedies of ‘Cato,’ ‘he Revenge,’ ‘Pizarro,’ and we may also enu- 
merate the tragic dramas of Lord Byron, with still more recent productions on 
the same model. 











WILLIAM MAGINN, LL. D. 


William Maginn was born in July, 1794, in Cork. His father was a 
schoolmaster of some repute, and was the proprietor of an academy, in 
Marlborough street, in that city, which was then considered the principal one 
in the south of Ireland, and liberally patronized by the families ot the county. 
The abilities of young Maginn displayed themselves at a very early age, 
and were so successfully cultivated, that in his tenth year he was advanced 
enough to enter Trinity College, his tutor there being Dr. Kyle, afterwards 
Provost of the university, and subsequently Bishop of Cork. In college he 
passed through the classes with distinction, gained several prizes and gave 
rich promise of his future years; and was the reputed author of a poem, en- 
titled “‘ 4ineas Eunuchus,” which caused no little excitement, by the eccen- 
tricity of its fancy, and the boldness of its thoughts. Returning to Cork, he 
assisted for some time in the management of the school, and on his father’s 
death, which took place, we believe, when Maginn was little more than 
twenty, he took on himself the burthen of the entire establishment, and con- 
ducted it with singular success. The degree of doctor of law was conferred 
on him in his twenty-fourth year, an unusually early period, and one which 
we believe is without parallel in Ire!and. 

Cork was, at that time, in the dawning of that taste for literature and sci- 
entific inquiry, which has since rendered it so celebrated, and conferred on it 
the name of the Athens of Ireland. A number of ingenious young men had 
formed themselves into a society for the diffusion of heeataken and of this 
club Maginn became a member, and soon distinguished himself above all 
the others for the dep'h and universality of his reading. ‘To one of his satiri- 
cal turn, the opportunity for exercising his wit, which the foibles of the va- 
rious members presented to him, was too tempting to be overlooked—and ac- 
cordingly we find him, at this early period, levelling his shafts at such of his 
associates as were the most prominent in absurdity, priggishness or preten- 
sion—and flinging about him epigrams and jests, as wildly and liberally on 
the small people of the beautiful city, as in after years on the chancellors and 
ministers of the British empire. But none of these trifles will bear trans- 
cription. They are as ephemeral as the boobies who provoked them. 

he publication of Blackwood’s Magazine, which was commenced in 1817, 
opened a field favourable to the display of Maginn’s talents, and he lost no 
time in availing himself of so popular a medium for the insertion of his lu- 
cubrations. In a communication with which we have been favoured by Dr. 
Moir of Musselburgh, the tar famed Delta, whose celebrity as a poet is not 
more widely diffused than his reputation as an amiable and good man, we 
find the follewing amid other interesting memoranda. “ Dr. Maginn com- 
menced his correspondence with Mr. Blackwood in November, 1819, and 
his first contributions to the Magazine—his very extraordinary translation 
into Latin of the ballad of Chevy Chase—appeared in the number for that 
month. It was sent with a fictitious signature, as were also his other contri- 
butions to the sixth volume of that work,—‘An Epistle to Thomas Camp- 
bell’—‘ Ode to Mrs. Flanigan by an Irish Gentleman’—and ‘ Leslie versus 
Hebrew.’ In the seventh volume of Blackwood appeared ‘ Luctus on the 
Death of Sir Daniel Donnelly’—the latter part of which from ‘ Letter from 
O’Doherty’—and comprehending the ‘ Ode’ by him, ‘ Letter from Seward,’ 
‘Ulaloo Gol’—Greek and Latin—‘ Hebrew Dirge’—letter from Jennings with 
‘ Dirge,’ and from Cowden with ‘Song,’ as well as ‘Speech delivered at the 
Cork Institution, I have always believed to be all written by him. To the 
same volume he contributed the Latin Version of ‘ Fytte Second of Chevy 
Chase’—‘ Ode to Marshal——on his Return’—and I rather think ‘ Daniel 
O’Rourke !’ Of the last I am not quite positive, nor of the ‘ Semihore Bio- 
graphice.’ (p.610.) In volume eighth the Doctor contributed ‘ Semihoree 
Biographice,’ Nos 2 and 3, and several parts of Daniel (if that was really 
my he ‘Remarks on the present State of Ireland, ( p. 190,) were also 
by him.” 

"To this list we believe we may add “ Letter from Dr. Olinthus Petre,” (p. 
207.)— Epistle from O’Doherty,’ (p. 536,) and ‘ Extracts from a Lost (and 
found) Memorandum Book,’ (p. 605,) in which there is an Ironical remedy 
for the Poor Laws, almost worthy of standing beside Swift’s “ Projects for 
eating Children.” This remedy is no other than a decoction of cayenne 
pepper, which is administered to all craving mendicants ina bumper, by a 
rogue of a French cook, and has such an effect on them that they never again 
solicit alms or victuals at his door. The plan is put forth with inimitable 
gravity, and it is added that a patent for the invention is to be taken out by 
by the French cook. 

In all these contributions there was a profusion of wit and learning which 
flashed on the public mind with a splendour to which they were unused. 
Searcely one appeared in which there was not sumething libellous; but the sting 
was so beautifully applied, and so mitigated by the surrounding fun, that it 
was difficult seriously to quarrel with the author ; and Mr. Blackweod seemed 
to take as strong a delight iu publishing the sarcasms, as Maginn in writing 
them. The following extracts trom Mr. Blackwood’s Letters to the Doctor, 
in 1820, show how heartily the old man enjoyed a sceurging article ;— 


Edinburgh, 234 November, 1820. 


“My Dear Sir—It has been so far fortunate, that this month’s has been 
kept back for the article on Captain Parry's Expedition, as it has enabled us 
to insert your admirable attack on Professor John, which you will see has not 
lost any of its points by the hands it bas passed through. It was his doctrive 
and discoveries with regard to freezing, «nd not heat, which Brewster’s Jour- 
nal proved to be stolen from the Philosophical Transactions, and theretore 
your notice of his book on heat was altered. The other alterations, I have 
no doubt, you will approve of, and, to add to the joke, O. P. is baptised Olin- 
thus Petre, D. D., of T C.D. 

“ T fear that you will think that too great liberties have been taken with Holt’s 
letter, but really we felt that they were necessary. Iam sure you will not 
object to such a puppy charlatan as Brande being substituted for Tommy 
Thomson.” , 


It would seem from the following, that Barry Cornwall was not much in 
Blackwood’s favour. 

Nothing but your articles would have tempted us to notice, in any direct 
way, “the beasts of John Scott’s Magazine. I have no doubt that they will 
have more attacks on this next number, their object undoubtedly being to | 
tempt us to a warfare, which might bring them into a little notoriety. I see, 
too, in this week’s ‘ Literary Gazette,’ there is a miserable attempt made to 
attack us. Proctor. as I think I mentioned to you, is now one of Baldwin's 
set, and he is quite hand and glove with Jerdan, so that I have no doubt this 
is from the same quarter, and preparatory to something that will appear m 
Baldwin’s next number. Proctor has received a great deal more praise in the 
magazine than he deserves, and I would not be sorry to see a little which 
would put him in his proper rank, as a person of an elegant enough taste but 
no very great strength or original powers, and more an imitator than a in- 




















The Doetor had not at this his name 


tollowing extract will show that, ver was the Dostor’s delicacy, Black 
wood, with his accustomed liberality, as became him :— 

‘Tf hope you will like this number of , which I think one of our stand- 
ard ones. { need not say how much it Owes to you, and I cannot say how 
much I owe you for your most effectual assistance. ‘Your contributions have 
now been so numerous and so valuable, in the truest sense of the word, that I 
trust you will allow me to return you some acknowledgment, for I cannot re- 
pay you for the kind and valnable aid you have given me. If you will not 
accept money, I trust you will allow me to send you books, and you would do 
me a singular favour if you would send me a list of those that would be ac- 
ceptable to you. It is very awkward of me to ask you to do this; but igno- 
rant as I am of what passes, or what you would most prize, I would not like 
to send you works you did not want, and I must t beg of you to send 
mea long list.’* 


In the ninth volume appeare d the‘Hymn to Christopher Ni > some more 
cantos ot ‘ Daniel O’Rourke’—‘ A familiar letter from the jutan’—‘ A 
letter from Dr. Petre’—and ‘ Bacchus or the Pirates,’ a Ho: yon, trans- 
lated into the metre of Sir Walter Scott. ‘In this month,’ says Dr. Moir, 
‘ Doctor Maginn appeared in Edioburgh in propria persona. the fol- 


lowing extract from a letter of Mr. Blackwood to me at that time, you will 
see how nearly Dr. Maginn and I were in meeting.’ , 

‘I have living with me just now, my celebrated Cork correspondent, who 
pummelled Professor Leslie in such a grand style. @le has come over quite 
onpurpose to see ine, and, till he introduced himself to me on Monday,I did not 
know his name, or anything of him, except by his letters under an assumed 
not signature like yourself. { wish now, my dear sir, you would also call on me, 
for I should rejoice exceedingly to have the os ofseeing you at my 
house with this very singular man, and some of my other friends, whom I am 
sure you would like to know. At the same time, I beg to assure you that I 
woulc not for the world press this on you, unless you find it entirely accordant 
with your own views and wishes. I would not wish you to go the least out 
of your own way; and so anxious am | that I sho owe the pleasure of 
knowing you entirely to yourself, I have never, since you expressed your 
feelings on this head, made the slightest inquiry either directly or indirectly.’ 

‘I have quoted the continuation of the paragraph,’ adds Dr. Moir, ‘to show 
that at this time I was not personally acquainted withMr. Blackwood, and also 
that from the admiration of Dr. Maginn’s talents which I had occasionally 
expressed in my letters to him, Mr. Blackwocd held out the opportunity of my 
then meeting the Doctor, as an aditional temptation to my revealing my- 
self. I was then very young—only twenty-two—and diffident to a degree, and 
it was not for a year afterthat time that I ventured a flesh-and-blood presenta- 
tion in the sanctum of Maga. 

‘I remember having afterwards been informed by Mr. Blackwood, that the 
Doctor arrived in Edinburgh on Sunday evening, and found his way out to 
Newington, where he then resided. It so happened that the whole family had 
gone in the country a few days before, and in fact, the premises, except the front 
gale, were locked up. This the Doctor managed, after vainly ringing and 
snocking, to open, and made a circuit of the building, peeping first into one 
window, and then another, where everything looked snug and comfortable, 
though tenantless He took occasion afterwards to remark that nosuch temp- 
tations were allowed to prowlers in lreland. 

‘On the forenoon of Monday he presented himself in Princes-street—at that 
time Mr. Blackwood’s place of business—and formally asked for an inter- 
view with that gentleman. The Doctor was previously well aware that his 
quizzes on Dowden, Jennings, and Cody of Cork (perfectly harmless as they 
were,) had produced a ferment in that quarter, which now exploded in sending 
fierce and fiery letters to the proprietor of the magazine, demanding the name 
of the writer, as he had received sundry notes from Mr. Blackwood, telling 
him the cireumstances ; and on Mr. Blackwood appearing, the stranger 7 
prised him of his wish to have a private conversation with him, and this 
the strongest Irish accent he could assume, 

‘On being closeted together, Mr. Biackwood thought to himself, as Mr. 
Blackwood afterwards informed me,—‘ Here at last is one of the wild Irish- 
men—and come for no good purpose, doubtless.’ 

*“ You are Mr. Blackwood, I presume,’ said the stranger. 

‘“T am,’ answered that gentleman. 

‘«] have rather an unpleasant business then with you,” he added, ‘regard- 
ing some things which appeared in your magazine. They are so and so— 
woulfi you be so kind as to givethe name of the author?” 

on hat requires consideration,” said Mr. Blackwood; “and I must first 
be satisfied that——” 

‘“ Your correspondent resides in Cork, doesn’t he? 
any mystery about that.” 

‘« | decline at present,” said Mr. B., “ giving any information on that head, 
before T Know more of this business—of your purpose—and who you are.” 

‘You are very shy, sir,” said the stranger; “1 thought you corresponded 
with Mr. Scott, of Cork,” mentioning the assumed name under which the doc- 
tor had hitherto communicated with the magazine. 

‘“T beg to decline giving any information on thatsubject,’ was the response 
ot Mr. Blackwood. 

‘“If youdon’t know him, then,” sputtered out the stranger; “‘ perhaps— 
perhaps you could know your own handwriting,” at the same moment produc- 
ing a packet of letters from his side pocket. “ You need not deny your cor- 
respondence with that gentleman—I am that gentleman.” 

‘Such wasthe whimsical introduction of Dr. Maginn to Mr. Blackwood ; 
and after a cordial shake of the hand, and a hearty laugh, the pair were in a 
few minutes up to the elbows in friendship. Thedoctor remained at this time 
in Edinburgh, at Mr. B.’s house, for several weeks; and was introduced to 
Professor Wilson, Mr. Lockhart, R. P. Gillies, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Howison, 
and other prominent literary characters, as well as several leading and influ- 
ential members of the Scottish bar. The doctor remained in Edinburgh until 
the middle of July, when he returned home.’ 

The cvuronation, and the king’s visit to [reland, in 1821, seemed well worthy 
of commemoration in the pages of Blackwood; and the publisher spared no 
exertions to make his numbers for August and te 9 ged worthy of the oc- 
a In the first-named of these months, we find him writing to Magina 
thus :— 

‘I feel prodigious anxiety about | next number; it is of so mueh consequence 
that it should be very good as well as very lively. Ientreat of you, as the 
greatest favour you can ever do me, to make the utmost exertions that your 
limited leisure will permit you. It would have an admirable efiect if you could 
send me an article full of the true loyal Irish feeling which is at present swee 
ing all before it in your Green Isle. None but an Irishman can do this. At 
the same time, this is not to prevent there being plenty of the humorous and 
droll turn of communication, in the Luctus style, as you proposed. The ode 
and the songevery one is delighted with; and a great deal more of the same 
kind is expected in our next number. — writes me that he never almost read 
anything so good; and Wilson and Hamilton were quite delighted with 
them.’ 

The Ode and Song here alluded to appeared in the August number, (p. 94, 
vel. x.), and wel! deserve the laughter which they provoked. In the same 
volume is ‘Sylvanus Urban and Christopher North,’ ‘ Expostulation with Mr, 
Barker,’ ‘ Adventus in Hiberniam Regis,’ ‘The Man in the Bell’—a LL ws 
worthy of Victor Hugo,—‘ Latin Prosody from England,’ ‘Treason,’ ‘ The 
Sixth Canto of Daniel O'Rourke,’ ‘ Translation of the Adventus,’ ‘On the 
Scholastic Doctors,’ ‘Specimens of Free and Easy Translations,’ ‘ Ancient 
National Melodies,’ ‘ ~ Preece Night’s Dream, ‘A Bitter Quiz on Lord 
Byron’s Poem of Darkness,’ ‘The Irish Melodies,’ ‘Remarks on Shelley’s 
Adonais,’ with several other short papers, which, according to custom, we do 
notthink worth particularising,as too so would swell this paper beyond all reas- 
onable limits. In reference to two articiesamong the foregoing, of remarkable 
merit, we read the following observations in Mr, Blackwood’s letters :— 

‘On Saturday and yesterday I received all your parcels of the 8th, 9th, and 
10th. Both your songs are capital; and I weary excessively for the introduc- 
tion which you are to prefix. Captain Hamilton was like to die of laughing 
when he read them; particularly St. Patrick. Any one but yourself, he says, 
woull mar the melodies. We stand so much in need ot them for this number, 
and they stand so little in need of any introduction, that | really must print 
them now; and the notice of Tommy Moore will do as well with the next 
number as with this, should it not come in time. 

‘The Sixth Canto of Daniel is, I think, the very best we have had. It will 
be a most grievous disappointment, to me, if 1 do not receive the introduction 
and Latin verses by to-morrow’s evening’s post. It is a happy thought to put 
the conclusion in Latin, it would be a pity to lose it ; and it will, besides, gratify 
so much all our learned friends,’ 

From this time until 1828, the Doctor constantly contributed to ‘ Black- 
wood,’ and the list of his works now lying before us is such as probably no 
other literary man in the empire could have equalled. In the year 1823, he 
married; and having given up his school, went to London, with the mtention 
of seeking his fortune in the wide ocean of literature, dreaming, no doubt, like 
most young men, of the golden isles of Atalantis, to be found in those watery 
wilds, and like them doomed to disappointment. His celebrity soon procured 
him literary employment; and trom Murray, ‘the Anax of booksellers,’ as 
Lord Byron called him, he received overtures for the composition of a life of 


You need not make 





* For a considerable time Dr. Maginn corresponded with Mr. Blackwood under the 


signature of R T.S.. and he gradually withdrew the incognito so far as to subscribe 
himself Ralph Tuckett Scott. and M: Blackwood sent him a cheque. payable to that 


ventor. Isaw a good deal of him the two last_times I was in London, and | gentieman. Dr. Maginn wrote a very humorous letter, quizzing Mr. B for being gulled, 
I formed a very different idea of his talent from what I expected of the | and exaggerating the difficulty he had in getting the cheque cashed, with the endorse- 
author of Dramatic Scenes.’ 


ment of an imaginary person. 
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had he,what is much more singular, demanded payment for his writings, The 
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died. Nothing can more c 


had j ; show the high opinion 
those best qualified to judge of his than this fact, A 
an Irish provincial town, who had never written a book, and 
whose name was little known, entrusted with the biography of one of the great- 


re ho 
adie 
young man 


est of England's poets, by one of the booksellers that ever lived, is a 
spectacle not oftda seen, and inp used to speak of it with no little satis- 
faction. ‘The papers and letters of his lordship were accordingly placed in 
the doctor’s hands, and remained in his possession for some time bat no steps 
were taken in the biography, and it was finally entrusted to Mr. Moore. Itis 
fortunate for the memory of Lord Byron that Maginn did not write his life ; 
instead of the romantic fictions to which Mr. Moore has treated us, in 
Which the author of Childe Harold is represented as a demi-god, or something 
just we should have hada picture of the man unvizored and unrobed, in his 
be Spe natural colours; his whole heart and life Jaid bare, as he himself 
wished them to be, and a record of a career more singular than even the Con- 
Sessions of Rousseau, and only less peer than the Memoirs of De Faublas. 
In the papers submitted to the doctor, there were, as he assured us, in every 
page, ofthe utter falseness and insincerity of his lordship, to an extent 
sc y credible ; and he had gleaned besides, bad the most authentic sour- 
ces, such information of the life and habits of the poet, as to be better 
acq with his career than any other man in Englan 
‘ Although,’ said he, ‘I never the autobiography of which so much has 
been said, so much of it repeated to me, that I know almost the entire 
of its contents. It contained scarcely anything more than what we already 
know. The whole object seemed to be to puff himself and run down every 
body else. Moore’s dinintorestednese in burning the manuscript has been 


talked of absurdly. ‘There never wassuch ahumbug. Murray lost twothous- 
and pounds by it.’ pen 
In the Ambrosiana, No. XV., we find the doctor oxpospeing his epi- 
nion of the thus: with a slight variation it is what we have ofien heard 
him say :—' volume of his memoirs in short, consists of a dictionary of 


all his triends and acquaintances, alphabetically a ed, with proper defini- 
tions of their characters—criticisms on their works (when they had any) and 
generally a few specimens of their correspondence. ‘To me this volume seem- 
ed, on the whole, the most amusing of the three. The fact is, that Byron never 
could versify, and that his memoirs and his private letters are the only things 
of his that i have ever seen, that give me, in the least oy the notion of a 
fine creature, enjoying the full and unrestrained swing of his faculties. Hang 
it, it you kad ever seen thai attack of his on “ Blackwood” or, better still, 
that attack of his on Jeffrey, for puffing Johnny Keats— or, best of all, per- 
haps, that letter on Hobhouse—or that glorious, now I think of it, inimitable 
letier to Tom Moore, giving an aceount of the blow-up with Murray about 
the Don Juan concern—oh, dear, if you had seen these, you would never 
have thought of mentioning any thymed thing of Byron’s ; no, not even his 
Epigrams on Sam Rogers, which are well worth five dozen Parasinas and Pri- 
soners of Chilion.’ 

With these sentiments, whichclearly show how little enthusiasm he felt for 
either his lordship or his poetry, the doctor recommended Murray to publish 
the letters entire with libels, sneers, satires, sarcasms, pou, confessions, 
and intrigues, unmutil: ted and unasterisked, and merely prefix to the work 
such information as was absolutely indispensable. H is been done, the 
world would now be in ion of the most extraordinary compilation that 
ever sang but Murray got frightened—his great fri came about him, 
and advised, and wept, and entreated, and implored; and the task of drawing 

up the ‘ Memoirs,’ taken from Maginn, was consigned to one who, having 
been a whig all his lite, knew best what would his employers, and ex- 
punged all those parts in which they were mercilessly shown up. In a moral | 
point of view, perhaps, we have no reason to regret our loss. 

In 1823, the Doctor paring been appointed by Mr. Murray foreign editor of 
* The Representative,’ a daily paper, then newly established, went to reside in 
Paris. That publication did not, however, flourish long, and on its death, 
the doctor returned to London, where, fora time, he earned a scanty livelihood, 
by writing for mag*zines, aunuals, and newspapers. In the ‘ Literary Souy- 
enir’ for 1829, appeared one of his most beautiful tales, ‘The City of the De- 
mons,’ In the volume which preceded it, is another, entitled, ‘A Vision of 
Purgatory ;’ and in the Fairy Legends of Mr. Crofton Croker, was the ex- 
quisitely humorous story of ‘Daniel O’Rourke,’* and three others, whose 
names we have forgotten. He contributed principally to the ‘John Bul , then 
in its glory, and had obtained so great a reputation as a political writer, that 
on the establishment of ‘The Standard,’ by Mr. Baldwin, he was appointed 
joint editor with Dr. Gifford. In the same year he published ‘ Whitehall,’ one 
of the most wild and extraordinary productions of the day: overflowing with 
madcap wit and quaint learning, and containing sketches of all the leading 
characters of the time, from George 1V. down to Jack Ketch the hangman. 
To the last office, by an inimitable stroke of humour, ne appoints Mt. Tierney, 
who, having come up to town with an earnest desire to be made prime minis- 
ter, and ha ng in vain solicited that or some other place, finally, in despair, 
ac the office of executioner, and performs the last ceremonies of the law 
on Mr, Huskisson, who, he tells us, ‘amid the acclamations of surrounding 

, died easily and instantaneously.’ This work is very rare, but it 
will well repay any one who takes the troable of searching for it through the 
old book-shops of London. 

This appears to have been a busy period of the doctor’s life. From the 
interesting memoranda of Dr. Moir, we extract the tollowing account of an- 
other of fiction which has been lost :—‘ Another thing of the doctor's, I 
remember being particularly struck with; and I am almost certain that it has 

gad ga ished. I think it was written when he was in Paris, in con- 
nection “The Representative,” the newspaper which Mr. Murray start- 
ed in London. You must, of course, be aware, that the doctor was the for- 
eign editor, and, it is said, with a very handsome salary,during the short time 
that it continued to be published. The manuscript referred to was sent to 
Mr. Blackwood towards the end of 1827, as I find from the following extract 
trom a letter to me :— 

‘I believe I mentioned to you that I had got some chapters of a very queer 
work by Dr. Maginn. He is such a singular person, that I don’t know if he 
will ever finish it; and perhaps I shall have to return the manuscript one of 
these days. I should therefore be sorry hp did not read it, and I send you the 
whole 1 have got, with his contents of the intended chapter. Howdo you 
think they would do for Maga, should he not finish the book, and be willing to 
allow them to appear in it?’ 

: answer I returned to these queries I do not now remember; but 
have a distinct recollection of setting down the production as a very extraor- 
dinary one—full of power, originality, and interest. The scene was laid in 
Paris, and some of the scenes were very striking, more especially one, where 
an only and spoiled son, having dissipated his substance in all kinds of riot- 
ous living, and descended to all the meanness of vice, has not yet the moral 
courage to reveal his lost condition to his doting parents who resided in one of 
the provinces, and who believed him to be an industrious and ardent student : 
and at length throws himself into the Seine, his body being afterwards claimed 
by them at the Morgue. It would appear that I had kept the manuscript for 
some time, and that it had been mislaid, although afterwards recovered, as I 
find allusion to the subject in another letter from Mr. Blackwood :-— 


_ ‘It is most fortunate that you discovered the doctor’s chapters, and all in good 
time. Some weeks ago he wrote to return them, but in the hurry of one thing 
or another, I neglected to do so. Last night I had another letter from him, and 
intended to have sent it off this very day. 


In 1830, ‘ Fraser's Magazine’ was established, and with the foundation and 
chief management of that brilliant periodical, Maginn was most intimately 
connected. Some disagreement with Blackwood, we believe, led to the birth of 
this new and powerful rival, which soon attained a circulation the most ex- 
tensive and respectable of any of the London published periodicals. The first 
three or four numbers were almost entirely written by the doctor and his friend, 
Mr. Hugh Fraser, one of those clever well-bred men of wit and honour about 
town, whom London produces in greater perfection and greater numbers than 
aay aoe metropolis in the world. The articles being completed, they both 
sallied forth with the manuscript in their pockets, and proceeded down Regent 
street, in search of a publisher. Passing No. 215, the doctor said, ‘ Fraser ! 
here is a pamesake of yours—let us try him.’ They entered the shop—some 
bright star of fortune that presided over Mr. James Fraser, then conducting 
them. The terms were arranged, and thus was laid the basis of ‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine.’ Many persons thought it was so called after the publisher. This 
was a mistake. r. James Fraser, so far from taking pride in the journal 
which bore his name, never permitted any one on his establishment to call it 
‘Fraser's Magazine.’ In his books and correspondence, which we have seen, 
we find it always called ‘ The Town and County,’ and it was after Mr. Hugh 
Fraser the Magazine was designated by the title by which it is known. 

A highly popular and delightful feature in this } agazine, was the ‘ Gallery 
of Literary Portraits’—the letter-press for nearly all of which was written by 
Maginn. These were entirely original in plan and execution. and created a 
sensation in literary ci:cles, not often paralleled. The exquisite sketches by 
Maclise added noi a little to their attraction. Asa whole they are. we think 
the most original and sparkling of the doctor's productions: and when we re_ 
member that they were hit off at a moment's notice, we shall be easily able to 
fancy how meteoric was the intellect from which they emanated. Wit was 
their principal recommendation. ‘This,’ as Sir William Jones said of Dun- 
ning, ‘relieved the weavy, calmed the resentful, and animated the drowsy 

this drew smiles even from such as were the objects of it; scattered flow so 
over a desert ; and, like sunbeams sparkling on a lake, gave viyacity to the 

* (We have seen a copy of ‘ Danie! O’Rourke,’ printed before either Crofton Croker 
or Dr. Maginn was born, so our correspondent must be in error in altributing this 
composition to Maginn.— Ep.) 
















dullest and least interesting theme.’. And we never read them, without invol- 
untarily thinking we hear the doctor speak, for they are perfect resemblances 
ot what his conversation was. 

Maginn was now in the zenith of his reputation and circumstances. He 
mixed in society—was courted by lords and ladies of rank and fashicn 
and moved in the glittering circle of the aristocracy. By Lord Lowther, Lo 
Francis Egerton, Mr. Wilson Croker, and Lady Stepney, he was received 
with friendship and consideration ; and though he lived, bitterly to experience 
the truth of Dr. Burney’s remark *— what Pliny has said of the cinnamon 
tree, seems —_—— to the great in general, corticis in quo summa gratia— 
nothing but the mere outside is of value’—still the warmest of his admirers 
must admit, that their subsequent desertion of him may be attributed not a 
little to his own want of prudence. By Mr. Croker he is thus described in a 
letter, which we have had an oppurtunity of seeing :—‘ On the few occasions 
of my having the pleasure of being in his society, his conversation was very 
lively and original—a singular mixture of classical erudition, and Irish fun. 
There was a geod deal of wit, and still more of drollery, and certainly no 
deficiency of what is called conviviality and animal spirits. 1 remember on 
one occasion having heard from some common friend, that he seemed to be 
throwing away a great deal of talent on ephemeral productions. I took the 
liberty of advising him to direct his great powers to some more permanent 
objects, and he told me that he contemplated some serious work, I think on 
the Greek drama, but of this 1 am not quite sure. It might have been the 
Greek orators. 1 had a high opinion of his power to illustrate either.’ 

By our illustrious countryman, Maclise, he is thus described at the period 
ot which we now write :—‘ With every desire to do what you request, I find 
myself embarrassed in contributing the slightest memorandum of my acquaint- 
ance with the late Dr. Maginn. s he not strike you to have been precisely 
the person, of whom it would be most difficult to convey (to one who had not 
known him) a true impression? I cannot boast of having seen as much of 
the doctor, as I was ambitious of seeing; for, although known to him from my 
first arrival in London, yet, whether from his own, and perhaps my active 
occupation, the usual separating tendencies and distractions of pan dienes 
of ——, &c., our interviews were not after all so frequent as I could have 
wished ; and when we consider over how many years they were spread, any- 
thing 1 could say of him must, of necessity, assume a tone of the highest 
panegyric, and I find it difficult to satisfy myself in the choice of any expres- 
sion sufficiently powerful to convey my idea of his great abilities as a writer 
and conversationist, and of his excellent nature as a man. He comes upon 
my general recoliection always crowded round by the most pleasant associa- 
tions, and I can conjure him up in particular situations. The morning walk 
of my early acquaintance, and more recently the morning visit, when I had 
but to listen and be delighted. Indeed his various gifts and brilliant qualities 
were ever met with prompt acknowledgment, and where wit and wits abounded, 
one always had the satisfaction of seeing him commanding attention.’ These 
were the rosy days of his existence. How full of stern philosophy do they 
appear, when we contrast them with subsequent scenes, and find him, who, 
bat a brief period before, was a visitor in lordly palaces and drawing-rooms, 
pining away in the gloomy cells and garrets of the Fleet. 





TWELFTH-DAY. 


With this day closes the present festive period—to this day the light and 
warmth from the Yule fire of our ancient hospitality extends, and in the juve- 
nile merriment of twelfth-night are revived the embers of the Christmas fes- 
tival, and while the young ave longing for the coming evening when the large 
cake and the drawing of King and Queen are to invest some happy ones of 
the party with ephemeral majesty, let us whisper to them that in the history 
ofthis and several other of our Christian festivals are included many particu- 
lars of interest little dreamt of by them amid the gambols and the gaicty of a 
tweltth-night party—in the anticipation of which we will leave them to re- 
joice, while we shortly glance at a few of the ceremonies with which our fore- 
fathers were wout to commemorate this day. The religious rites and observ- 
ances of our holydays are known to have descended to us from the east, the 
source of revelation, while the festive celebration of them, we account of west- 
ern and pagan origin. 

The primitive church originally celebrated the Nativity of Christ on the day 
afterwards assigned to the gor It was in the Eastern churches a so- 
lemn season of baptism ; the tin church, on the contrary, in accordance 
with our popular usages, directs its ceremonies for this day to commemorate 
the visit of the Magi to the cradle of the infant Messiah. ‘T'he ancient custom 
of offering at the altar gold, frankincense, and myrrh, is still preserved [as 
some of our readers doubtless know] at the Chapel Royal, where the offering 
is made by the Queen or her Chamberlain. In this custom is commemora- 
ted the offering of the three Kings [Magi] of whom [say the Festa-Anglo-Ro- 
mana] Melchior, an aged man with a long beard, presented gold; Jasper, a 
beardless youth, frankincense; and Balthazar, with a large, spreading beard, 
myrrh; and to each of these objects a symbolical or spiritual signification is 
ascribed. 

The custom of choosing King and Queen appears to have descended from 
a similar practice in the Roman Saturnalia, to which our Christmas festivi- 
ties in ruder times bore some resemblance; the slaves, or, as some say, the 
children, assumed the characters of kings, queens, magistrates, &c., a piece ol 
money, or a bean, enclosed in the cake determining the choice of king.* The 
cake was also considered symbolical in its ingredients, derived from those re- 
gions which were the birth-place of our faith. 

We do not profess to be great antiquaries, and are, besides, half loth to let 
our younger readers think that we know even the little we do know on topics 
so uncongenial! with the a taste of the young; but as we write for the 
grave and serious as well as for the gay and the merry, we hope to be approv- 
ed by the former for the foregoing reminiscences; and we will now tell our 
younger readers a twelfth-night story—a true story—and one which possibly 
may be recognized by the parties to whoan it relates, 

Many years back, when the grandfathers and grandmothers of the rising 
generation were children themselves,a ball was given at large country 
house in the west of England; a huge cake, covered with flags and emblemati- 
cal devices, and its surface well strewed with harlequin-coloured seeds, 
occupied a table in the banqueting-hall, round which were grouped the chil- 
dren of all the neighbouring families, waiting anxiously for the drawing of 
King and Queen. The anticipated moment arrived, when Master Harry 
Talbot was proclaimed King, and the Lady Julia Morton claimed by him as 
Queen. Butthe dignity did not suit her little spoiled ladyship; and turning 
round to her mamma, she peevishly exclaimed—‘ I will not be the Queen of 
that ugly boy. I want dear, pretty Lord Gales to be King.’ 

‘Hush, hush, my dear,’ said her mamma; ‘Lord Gales cannot be King; 
don’t cry [for the little beauty now sobbed], and you shall draw again to-mor- 
row night and choose your King;’ but nothing would pacity the spoiled 
child. Her cousin, a pretty but timid girl, approached and gently tried to 
soothe her, at the same time telling her that Lord Gales had drawn Don Quix- 
otte, and that she was tobe his partner, the character of Donna Dulcinea del 
Tobosa having fallen to her lot. The petulant girl snatched her cousin's 
gaudily-painted character from her sleeve, where she had pinned it. ‘Go you, 
Agnes, and be Queen,’ said she, ‘I will not dance with that fright.’ 

Harry Talbot was standing close to them—so close that Agnes feared he 
must have heard all that had passed; but anxious to spare his feelings if he 
had not done so, she turned her blushing face to him, saying, ‘ - cousin 
does not feel well enough; will you accept me for your Queen?’ ‘Willingly, 
joyfully,’ exclaimed the boy, and so it was arranged. Their little majesties 
danced together the whole evening; and ere the regal characters were aban- 
doned, Harry told Agnes that he should never forget his gentle Queen, and 
she had allowed him to retain a sprig of myrtle which fell from her nosegay, 

Years passed on, and the Lady Julia, and her cousin Agnes, had been ad- 
mired debutantes ata London drawing-room. Harry Talbot had been long 
lost sight of ; and when, at the close of a London season, the cousins returned 
to their country residence, and were invited to grace the ball to be given by the 
High Sheriff, who had but lately taken possession of a large estate in the coun- 
ty, neither of them expected to be reminded of their twelfih-night adventures, 


no doubt of being the lady selected to open the ball—indeed, her father’s rank 
rendered this expectation more than probable ; and with many supercilious 
doubts on the part of her Ladyship, respecting what might be this Sherifl’s 
manners and appearance, she and her party arrived. As usual, a mur- 
mur of admiration was excited by her beauty as she advanced, on her father’s 
arm, tothe upper part of the ball-room. A tall, handsome young man ap- 
proached to pay his respects; it was the Sheriff, but not to Lady Julia did he 
proffer hishand. After bowing to her, he passed on to her cousin Agnes, of 
whom he respectfully asked— Will you once more be my Queen ?’—and led 
her to the dance. 

My readers will have guessed that the High Sheriff was no other than Lady 
Julia’s fright of former days, who had changed his name on coming ‘to the 

roperty of which he was now master. The ball of childish days was re- 
formed to; the bit of myrtle spcken of was still its cherished memorial ; in short, 
the King and Queen of childish hours soon became partners for life; and it 
is more than possible that their great grandchildren may, at this moment, be 
looking forward toa night of revelry similar to the one which led to their ac- 
quaintance ; in the fulfilment of which anticipation we wish them the full en- 
joyment of mirth and pleasure belonging to the greatest juvenile festival of 
the year.—London Court Journal. 


—— 


* Life of Metastatio. 
+ In 1792 this festival was declared anti-civic in France, and the name was changed 





from fete des Reis t> fete des sans-culoties. 
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For the Albion. 
TO MARY. 
Oh ! would we ne’er had met, Mary, 
Than thus to be, 


My cheeks had ne’er been wet, Mary, 
ith sorrow’s tears for thee. 


Thou wert my pride and joy, Mary, 
E’er passion warmer grew ; 

When but a very boy, Mary, 
My hopes were fixed on you. 


The vows so often made, Mary, 
In whispers soft and kind, 

When looks thy love betrayed, Mary, 
Are graven on my mind. 


Yes! while alone you sit, Mary, 
And thoughts upon me cast, 
Across thy mind may flit, Mary, 

Sweet visions of the past. 


Those golden hours of bliss, Mary, 
May ne’er again be found ; 

But since ’tis come to this, Mary, 
I'l) not inflict a wound. 


Though wealth thy charms may win, Mary 
It cannot banish pain ; 

The peace that reigned within, Mary, 
You may not know again. 


Your hand you may bestow, Mary, 
And strong emotions curb 

But cannot soothe the woe, Mary, 
Where nestling pangs disturb, 


You now are sad in speech, Mary, P 
And cares thy smiles displace, 

While tears begin to bleach, Mary, 
The roses on thy face. 


Oh! bitterly you find, Mary, 
Though friends ey thy part, 

That love alone can bind, Mary, 
Affection’s changeless heart, 


Such thoughts you may not breathe, Mary, 
Yet sighs a language speak ; 

A current rolls beneath, Mary, 
Which thy young heart may break. 


Through foreign climes I'll range, Mary, 
And may not see thee more ; 
Enjoyment seek in change, Mary 
n some far distant shore. 


Farewell! Adieu for aye, Mary, 
An angel’s peace be thine; 

For but one wish I pray, Mary, 
In sympathy be mine. 


———_——_—_ 


YOUNG ENGLAND. 


[The tollowing burlesque description of Young England is from the Comie 


Album. ] 

Of the disposition and dimensions of Young England, however, one has a 
rather sore distinct and definite idea; and at this very moment, not for once 
so ill-timed and intolerable, the united voices of those sons of freedom, my 
landlady’s nine lively, spirited, frolicsome, delightful little darlings, convey to 
my mind the most animated sense of his identity. Yes, it is Young England, 
in his habit as he squalls! As he squalls, falls, calls, and bawls—as he laughs 
bellows, shrieks, and squeaks—cs he stamps, tu mbles, jumps, crashes, ani 
smashes—plying, vigorously and simultaneously , his lungs, heels, toes, and 
hands—as he clatters at the window, kicks at the door, knocks over the ink- 
stand, tugs off the tablecloth, sweeps down swarms of glasses, breaks headlong 
through ceilings, tramples on tender toes, pokes out eyes with toasting- forks, 
flattens noses with family bibles, chokes himself with sixpences, weakly and 
absurdly presented to tne little monster as bribes for quietness —hides in a sly 
corer some small article of indispensable necessity to his doating attendant— 
drops out of the window the very thing of all cthers he was told never to touch 
—makes his sisters’ lives miserable—fills his papa’s mind with sad apprehen- 
sions for the future-—-almost breaks his poor mamma’s heart once every day— 
and is, now and always, the sweetest, dearest, most delightful, charming litile 
duck of a child—a darling little love of an angel, sentenced to be affectionately 
eaten up at least once an hour, and to have a piece rapturously bitten out of 
his rosy, round cheek every five minutes—the pride of its father’s soul, and 
the joy of its mother’s fond and nurturing breast—a pretty cherub, a love-bird, 
anda poppet—lastly, in the expressive language of the nursery, which no lan- 
guage besides has endearing epithets to equal, a ducksy-diddly! 

“Yes, this must be Young England! Young England all the land over. 
Before he could speak a word of English, I knew the young plague, | know 
him still by his sobs and by his screams, and by the sound of the tea-cups he 
breaks, and by his peg-tops, and by the stamp of his feet overhead; his small, 
tiny, tremendous, never-tiring feet, which clutter incessantly, as if restless with 
internal iron—iron that haa entered into his soul—or as if shod, like Don 
Gusman’s statue, with real marble. * * Powers of deatness, defend me; 
what a cry was there! {nthe name of Niagara, with its torrents of tears, 
and its sky-rending roar, what can be the matter? with its little haman imita 
tor, Young England? Why, his heart will burst with its overcharge of grief, 
his cheeks crack ; his eyes will be fairly washed out of his head. What can 
be the matter? ‘ Hurgh! hurgh! hurgh! urgh! ugh! oo! * * Howthe 
anxious, trembling, doating mother questions her sobbing darling ; what has 
happened to him? who has hurt him? did he fall down? what was it that 
terrified him? and he is tenderly searched all over to see whether that care- 
less Charlotte had not placed a cruel pin somewhere to run into his dear, 
sweet flesh. No, no such thing; and as the hysterical emotion subsides, the 
little bits of broken words creep out, and supply the solution to the mystery. 
‘Ugh, ugh, 00! I offered Fanny one of my apples, and she took it, 00-00 !’ 
* * My landlady took her nine smali innocents to the play on one occa- 
sion, an actor of her acquaintance having given them some orders. A ter- 
rible noise of weeping and gnashing ofteeth they made, the play being a ‘deep’ 
tragedy, and the performer, who had bountifully bestowed upon them the free 
admissions, being sentenced in the last act to death. The eldest of the inno- 
cents was dreadfully affected by this catastrophe. ‘The soothing system was 
tried by the mamma, but in vain; the little mourner would not be comforted. 
The reality of the scene overcame her; and it was quite absurd to keep nudg 
ing and keep crying ‘hush. Witha burst of affliction, heard in the centre of 
the pit, he exclaimed—‘ Oh, they’re going to put him to death !—he’ll never 
give us any more orders! * * ‘Thunderbolts and penny-trumpets—what a 
mingling of the roar and the squeak! Young England is going-it up stairs. 
* * Alithe tuneful nine are jumping and jabbering, screaming, tearing, 
smashing, crashing, laughing, crying; and at once—all at once! * * Only 
Young England! Why it must be young Europe, at the least, with those 
wild young dogs Asia, Africa, and America, barking at his heels, and the 
up Australia yelping feebly in the distance! How miraculous! The ceil- 
ing has not yet come down—no more does my landlady—no, nor any sem 
blance of aservant. How should they !—how answer a bell they can’t hear? 
St. Paul’s set tolling on the staircase would be a thing inaudible. As to hear- 
ing oneself speak, | can hardly see myself write. And yet there are but nine of 
them! What then nfust be the roar and commotion in that building of a 
forty-Babel power—a preparatory seminary, dedicated to Young England? 
Some French writer has given expression to the joy he feels whenever he 
hears a child cry; because, as he remarks, it is then sure to be taken out of 
the room. * * Now, audibly in the midst of the wild dissonance and uproar, 
I can catch the mild, pleasing, affectionate twang of the maternal voice—the 
fond accents of my aa herself, like the sea-music of the note of Mother 
Carey calling to her pretty chickens in the storm. "What does she say? ‘Ah, 
my sweet babes, so you are all merry-making together ; I thought, as I came 
up-stairs, I could hear your voices? Dear young middle-aged lady ! It was 
only a mother—and a fond one, too--who could have said that. She could 
just hear her cherubs fluttering their tiny wings, as she came up! What 
fine ears a mother’s heart has! Smash—crash! That wasa sound of 
glass. Master Tom, the top-spinner, has had a mull; and the top itself has 
flown through a large pane into the street, falling with destructive force upon 
the large family pie which the baker, board en head, was just bringing to the 
door. And now, what a shout lifts up the roof of the house! what peals of 
ecstacy celebrate the exploit! But the soft voice of my landlady is not quite 
drowned either —‘ My darling boy,’ it says, ‘ what charming spiritsyon have! 
but don’t break the windows, in case the draught should give you cow. 
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PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 

There is a brilliant and elaborate review of the above work in the last 
Quarerly, full of interest, and abundant research, ‘The author receives a 
the hands of the reviewer unqualified praise for the masterly manner in which 
he has performed his task. ‘Ihe article, of course, is not silent on the antiqui- 
ties of Mexico, the explorations of Mr. Stephens’, &c., but the reader will, 
perhaps, be sorry to learn that no satisiactory solution of the origin of the in- 
teresting people found by Cortes has been arrived at. The following passage 
in the review thus treats the subject. Te 

On the great and inexplicable problem as to the origin of this sean sate 
of civilization, Mr. Prescott has wisely declined to enter in the opening chap- 
ters of his history ; he has reserved the subject for a separate disquisition, in 
his Appendix. His conclusions are those of a sensible man, anda a | of 
truth rather than of brilliant theory. Among the great no agar ogee ofan oa 
torian’s Lonesty, and therefore of his duesense of the dignity of _ of que the 
acknowlegment of ignorance; the steady refusal to admit that as his ory, 
which has not sufficient historical evidence. Mr. Prescoit sums up the whole 
discussion thus :—First, the coincidences are sufficiently strong to authorise a 
belief that the civilization of Anahuac was, in some degree, intluenced by that 
of Eastern Asia. And, secondly, the discrepancies are such as to carry back 
the communication to a very remote period ; so remote, that this foreign in- 
fluence had been too feeble to interfere materially with the growth ot what may 
be regarded, in its e-sential features, as a peculiar and indigenous a 

Unquestionably, the general character of the great Mexican empire 7 an 
Asianc appearance; it resembles the great ‘Tartar or Mogul empites, as they 
offered themselves to the astonished imaginations of the early Caristian mis- 
sionaries, or the merchant Marco Polo, Montezuma was most like Kubla 
Khan, or that splendid but evanescent personage, always heard of but hever 
found, the magnificent Prester John. ‘The anaiogies with Jewish and Chris- 
tian customs and notions so fondly sought, and so readily belie ved by religious 
zeal (the inspiration which fortunately gave biith to the custly publication of 
the late Lord Kingsborough, was a fancy about the Jewish origin of the 
Mexicans), resolve themselves almost entirely into common or wide-spread 
Oriental customs and opinions. But when we would derive, according to the 
most probable theory, the American civilization trom Eastern Asia, there re- 
mains this insuperable difficulty. ‘To transplant the civilization of one dis- 
tant country to another requires either the simulianeous migration of a large 
body of the people, or a long and regular intercourse, a constant Immigration 
from the parent race. A few advencurers from the most civilized region ot 
the world, accidentally thrown upon a remote shore, or wandering to it through 
immeasurable tracts of forest, and savannah, and swamp, cut off from all 
communicaticn with the mother country, and stiuggling to bring a new land 
into cultivation, would most inevitably degenerate, or acquire new habits and 
usages adapted to their new circumstances. Whether this ‘Tartar, Mongol, or 
Chinese, or, at any rate, Oriental race, found its way across the Pacific, or 
slowly descended southward, leaving vestiges of its passage in some of the 
curious monuments in North America: its preservation of so much of its 
peculiar character in all the vicissitudes of its fortunes, seems scarcely con- 
ceivable. And language, which in general, at least ia its elemental forms 
and simplest sounds, is the fine bu- enduring thread which leads us back to 
the parent stock, is here utterly broken and lost. If originally Asiatic, or con- 
nected with any of the dialects of Eastern Asia, it has aiverged away so com- 
pletely as not to retain a vestige of its origin. In its words and in its structure, 
though split «p into innumerable dialects —nay, as it should seem, innumerable 
independent tamilies—the language of New Spain has baffled ail the attempts 
of the most profuund and ingenious philologists (and they are not easily 
baffled) to connect it with any of the tongues of the Old World. — “4 

Yet either a great length of time, or a total change of social condition, 
appears absolutely necessary to obliterate every vestige of affiliation from 
cognate languages ; and it is remarkable, that variable usages should survive 
that which is usually so much less mutable, the elements and the structure of 
speech. Nor is it unimportant to remark how comparatively recent appears 
the whole civilization of Anahuac. Even if, as is not improbable, the race 
who peopled Mexico and Tezcuco were ruder and fiercer tribes, who descended 
upon an older civilization, and yielded to its subduing influence (like the 
shepherds in Egypt or the Tartars in China); yet that which we are able, on 
the authority of the earliest traditions, to throw up into the highest antiquity, 
comes far within the historic times of the Old World. This recent origin 
effectually cuts off all possible connexion with the West; even Plato's 
Atlantis, and the Phoenician voyagers, are tales in comparison of hoary eld; 
and it renders any permanent intercourse with the East, at least with the 
greater empires, highly improbable. Clavigero indeed, who would by no 
means incline to take a low view of Aztec antiquities, fixes the descent of the 
Toltecs—the earliest race to whom the vague tradition, which by courtesy is 
called history, assigns any important influence on the civilization of this part 
of the New World—in the year 648 of our wra;—the foundation of Mexico, 
probably far better ascertained, in the year 1325, , 

Are we not, then, thrown back upon the previous question, whether man at 
earlier social stages has not a tendency to develo; e his social being in the same 
manner. May we not be required by true app investigation, as far as 
it can lead us, to inquire how far similitude of polity, usage, law, manners, 
really proves identity of origin, or even remote affiliation; how far certain 
customs grow, not out of tradition but out of our common nature; how far, in 
the almost infinite varieties of human culture, there is not, up to a certain 

int, a necessary uniformity, which ensures a general resemblance, or, at 
east, by limiting the range of accident, caprice, climate, habit, enforces the 
adoption of kindred institutions where there is no kindred blood, and no mutual 
intercourse? So many curious coincidence occur, where it is impossible to 
imagine either common descent (except from our first parents, or from the ark) 
or communication; such wayward and fancitul usages, such strange devia- 
tions from the ordinary principles and feelings of man, grow up in such dis- 
tant regions, and such disconnected tribes, that we become extremely cautious 
in receiving such evidence as showing even the most remote relationship of 
race. It might seem that human nature has only a limited number of forms 
in which it can cast its social institutions, and that, however variously it may 
combine these forms, it is almost impossible but that points of the closest 
similitude should exist, where there can have been neither imitation nor 
common tradition. 

Yet, while the institutions of the Aztec civilization may have been but the 
development of the common principles of justice; the necessity of mutual pro- 
tection and security may have led to the establishment of the monarchical gov- 
ernment, distinction of ranks, regular tribunals of law, fixed rules for the ten- 
ure of property ; the ordinary usages of life, the invention and application of 
the useful, and indeed necessary arts, may have been the spontaneous, as it 
were, and but recent evolutions of the common wants and faculties of man: 
there are some few very remarkable traditions, which can scarcely be traced 
but to some original connexion with the brotherhood, apparently ,of the Asiatic 
nations. Some of these are religious, the most remarkable of which is that 
universal one of the Deluge, the authenticity of which seems recognised by 
Humboldt, and admitted by Mr. Prescott. Most of the others, especially 
those which show too close a resemblance to Christianity, fall under the sus- 
picion of having been invented, or, at least, of being native traditions, coloured 
into similitude by the zeal of the new converts, anxious to propitiate the favour 
of their teachers, and fondly welcomed without examination, or after an ex- 
amination strongly biased by the profound but natural prejudices of the unen- 
lightened monkish teachers. 

One or two of the scientific amalogies are still more singular, particularly 
with regard to the Aztec calendar. The system of intercalation may indeed 
have forced itself upon different peoples, when they had arrived at the know- 
ledge of the time of the sun’s qnamal course ; and nature itself might seem to 
establish, especially in the period of superstition through which all nations 
seem doomed to pass, that period of mourning which followed the sun’s de- 
elension, and of rejoicing after the winter solstice, when the lengthening days 
gave the hope of another revolving year with all its fruits and blessings. But, 
in the words of Mr. Prescott, after he has noticed the remarkable analogy of 
the Mexican cycies of years with those of the Mongol nations :— 

‘A correspondence quite as extraordinary is found between the hierogly- 
phics used by theAztecs for the signs of the days,and those zodiacal signs which 
the Eastern Asiatics employed as one of the ierms of their series. ‘The sym- 
bols in the Mongolian calendar are borrowed from animals. Four of the 
twelve are the same as the Aztec. Three others are as nearly the same as 
the different species of tbe animals in the two hemispheres would allow. 4 he 
remaining five refer to no creature then found in Anahuac.’ 

The note gives the names of the zodiacal signs used as the “names of the 
years ” by the Eastern Asiatics (of the signs of the zodiac the Mexicans prob- 
ably had no knowladge) :— 

Among the Mongols, 1. Mouse, 2. ox, 3. leopard (Mantchou, Japanese, 
&e., tiger), 4. hare, 5. crocodile (Mantchou and Japanese, dragon), 6. serpent, 
7. hare, 8. sheep (Mantchou, &c., goat), 9. Monkey, 10. hen, 11. dog, 12. 
hog. In the Mexican signs for the names of the days. we also meet with 
hare, serpent, monkey, dog. Instead of the leopard, crocodile, and hen, nei- 
ther of which animals were known in Mexico at the time of the conquest, we 
find the ocelot, the lizard, and the eagle. The lunar calendar of the Hin- 
doos exhibits a correspondence equally extraordinary, Seven of these terms 
agree with those of the Aztecs, namely, serpent, cane, razor, path of the 51, 





dog’s tail, house. [Mr. Prescott gives but six]. These terms are still more 
arbitrarily selected, not oe confined to animals.’—vol. iii. p. 345 

We cannot but suspect that all these signs arose out of a hieroglyphic or 
picture writing, but this by no means explains the curious resemblance. There 
is another point of considerable importance, which tends to show that the 
more civilized tribes of Southern America were of a different family of man- 
kind from the common savage race of the island and continent. The crania 
disinterred from the sepulchral mounds in those regions, as well as those of 
the inhabitants of the high plains of the Cordilleras, differ from those of the 
more barbarous tribes. ‘Ihe ampler forehead intimates a decided intellectual 
superiority, and bears a close resemblance with that of some of the Mongol 
tribes. We are inclined to think the habit of burning the dead, familiar to 
the Mongols and the Aztecs, no very strong evidence of common descent. 

The departure trom the strange habit of burying the dead in a sitting pos- 
ture, practised, according to Mr. Prescott, by most, if not all, the aborigines 
from Canada to Patagonia, is a more convincing proof of the independent 
origin of those more savage races. The latter argument tends, as far as it 
goes, to establish an identity of race with the Eastern Asiatics ; the other sin- 
gular coincidences of the calendar and the names of the days might possibly 
be ascribed to the casual visit of a few strangers from the Asiatic coasts, who 
may have imparted their superior knowledge and their religious traditions. 
There was, however, no such distinct tradition among the Aztecs, as among 
the Peruvians, ofa Mango Capac, who, suddenly appearing among a barbarous 
race, from his superior intelligence and knowledge, was hailed with awe and 
reverence as a deity, as a child of the sun, and to whom is ascrided the whole 
framework of the social polity, and all which may be called civilization. ‘The 
Mexican traditions relate to the migration of tribes rather than to the power 
or influence of individual chiets or sages, unless perhaps that beneficent God, 
supposed to have re-appeared in the person of the Spaniards. 

e have glanced thus rapidly at some of the more prominent points in this 
curious but, we must confess, unsatisfactory discussion, because this appears 
to be the strongest case in history of a spontaneous and indigenous crv llization 
growing up without @reign influence, and within a recent period. Whatever 
traditions the natives of Anahuac might inherit from their Asiatic origin, if 
Asia was indeed the cradle of the race, have survived, what seems incredible, 
the total extinction of every sign of relationship in the language. The only 
faint traces of etymological resemblances have been found or imagined in the 
Otomic, the language of one of the most barbarous tribes, which it is supposed 
oflers the nearest analogy, and that with the Chinese. Besides this, it 1s ac- 
knowledged that far the larger part, and that which gives its general Asiatic 
character to the Mexican civilization, is to all appearance but of late develop- 
ment. Even their legendary or mythie history is modest in its pretensions ; 
neither Mexico nor Tezcuco claim any high or mysterious antiquity. The 
account of the foundation of both cities, as we have seen, is probable and 
recent, 

* * * * * * 

We conclude with expressing our satisfaction that Mr. Prescott has given 
us an opportunity at this time of showing our deep sympathy, the sympathy of 
kindred and of blood, with Americans who, like himself, do honour to our 
common literature. Mr. Prescott may take his place among the really good 
English writers of history in modern times; and will be received, we are per- 
suaded, into that small community, with every feeling offriendly and fraternal 
respect. 

The whole review and this last passage in particular offers noble and gene- 
rous amends forthe ill natured article which has recently appeared in the 


Forcign Quarterly, on the Poets of America, 





LETTER FROM PARIS. 
Paris, Jan. 1. 

You must have forgotten Paris, when you asked me to write to-day,—write 
letters the jourde lan; Why the very bonbons would revolt at such intringe- 
ment on the duties of a day which is theirs by right of time immemorial. 
Since my eyes were open this morning, I have been engaged in receiving and 
dispatching from and to my friends those delicious trifles. Alas! why are 
you no longeramong us? But let me try to do your bidding, and send you 
some gossip. I was called away to look at my toilettes for the chateau this 
evening; and as it is fresh in my memory, J will at once describe it: my 
dress is of white satin, the skirt approaching to a half quarter train, the bust 
trimmed with the lace which is now all the mode, being a tissue of blonde, 
with gold and silver threads forming a pattern on it ; this trimming is put on 
flat, the edges are rounded in front, and will be drawn together by my large 
Sevigne of diamonds; the sleeves are short, with two puffings of satin on 
them ; my gloves are trimmed with the same gold and silver lace as my dress. 
My coifiure is from Noitier, and consists of foliage with blossoms of gold 
and silver, anda branch of diamonds intermingled with the Jeaves. My hair 
will be fastened behind by a comb, mounted with diamonds. Almost every- 
thing is trimmed with this gold and silver lace; Baudrant applies it to all her 
coiftures. On plain velvet gowns, jet is the prevailing ornament—on velours 
epingle, and other etoffes, a profusion of lace and white beads. Among our 
elegant, morning dresses of very dark blue cashmere are much approved. 
With these dresses are worn small cloaks of the same material, with fringe 
and tassels of jet. Velvet cloaks, trimmed with fur up the fronts and round 
the collar, are also considered de bon gout. Satin bonnets, either in white 
or colours, with white or coloured feathers to match, laid quite flat on one 
side of the bonnet, are much admired.—London Paper. 


LETTER FROM NAPLES. 
Naples, Dee. 18th. 

The weather is beautiful, the streets crowded with visitors, and the whole 

lace a scene of gaiety in anticipation of the approaching carnival. The 
adonna Immaculata fete was celebrated with great solemnity, commencing 
at midnight, and attended by a numerous body of the people. Then we have 
had the whole garrison reviewed by the King; then part of the Capua rail- 
road, also opened by the King, who, accompanied by the Royal Family, pass- 
ed over the line in a very beautiful carriage; an importation from England, 
by-the-bye; then we have the charming parties so small, yet so select and 
brilliant; then the theatres; the San Carlos with Mrs. Bishop in Puritani— 
and—and, altogether, don’t you think you could manage to winter in Naples ? 

ee 
MEMOIR OF MR. J. R. MORRISON. 

The death of this eminent Chinese scholar at Hong-Kong will excite uni- 
versal regret. The Canton Press gives an interesting notice of his life : 

Mr. J. R. Morrison, the son of the illustrious Dr. Morrison, so well known 
as an active missionary and compiler of the ‘ Chinese Dictionary > and who 
died in China just nine years ago, was born in Malacca in 1815, and was only 
twenty-eight years and four months old at the time of his death. At an early 
age he was sent to Europe, whence he returned, after a short stay, to China, 
with only the rudiments of an education, which it then became the care of his 
father to perfect. 

From the earliest age his attention was drawn to the study of the Chinese 
language, in which he had become so proficient that on the lamented death of 
his father, though only nineteen years old, he was appointed by the Govern- 
ment to the responsible situation of Chinese secretary and interpreter to the 
superintendents of trade before held by his father, the duties of which he per- 
formed to general satisfaction. Mr. Morrison’s studies were even at that 
early period not limited to the Chinese language. The trade of this country 
had'so much engaged his attention, that in 1834 he published a volume, the 
‘ Chinese Commercial Guide,’ containing much valuable information on the 
commerce with Canton, which must have been collected with considerable 
yains, and which co this moment is of the greatest use as a book of reference. 

uring the following years, preceding the difficulties with the English, Mr. 
Morrison, whose official duties did not then engross the whole of his time, was 
engaged in perfecting his knowledge of the Chinese language, and of the cus- 
toms and habits of this people. The geography of this country particularly 
had engaged his attention; and, if he had been spared us it was his purpose, 
we believe, to have published a work on the geography of China, for which he 
had already collected many valuable notes. He contemplated also a new and 
enlarged edition of his father’s dictionary. These literary labours were, how- 
ever, interrupted by the troubles which broke out in Canton early in 1839, 


NTELLIGENCE. _ 





and has hitherto, in too many instances, défied medical art, although the lates 
advices trom Hong-Kong, we are glad to say, mention the recovery of several 
that were considered in danger from the same illness, 


= _ 
THE DUC DE BORDEAUX. 

_ His Royal Highness continues on a visiting and sight-seeing tour, travel- 
ling under the title of Count de Chambord. e arrived at Devonport on Sat- 
urday from Ugbrook, the seat of Lord Clifford ; and on Sunday morning, after 
attending mass at the Roman Catholic chapel at Stonehouse, his Royal High- 
ness embarked in the barge of the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir D. Milne, 
Bart., and went on beard the Sylph tender, His Royal Highness then pro- 
ceeded to the Breakwater, and atter inspecting that great national work, went 
on board the Albion, 90 guns. Captain N. Locker. C. B.. received his yal 
Highness with yards manned. The Duke and party were shown over this 
splendid vessel, at the general completeness of whieb his Royal Highness ex- 
pressed much gratification. On Monday morning the Duke om 9 = dock- 
yard, and made a general survey of the establishment. all the officers being in 
acennanne at oe respective apameoents to give information. All the re- 
spect usually shown to foreign noblemen of distincti s be i 
authorities to the Royal Duke. ten hes Some 

The announcement of his Royal Highness’s visit to Brighton has caused 
quite a sensation there, and the Duke and Duchess of Somerset have issued 
tickets for a banquet and soiree to welcome the illustrious Prince to this fash- 
ionable watering-place. 

—_—_—2 — 
DEATH OF THE ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 

The gallant and veteran Sir C. E. Nugent, G.C.H., who,it will be recollect- 
ed, was an inmate of Charing-cross Hospital some tine since, in consequence 
of breaking his leg, by slipping off the kerb-stone near the Nelson Monu- 
ment, expired on Sunday last at the residence of Mr. George Banks, M_P. 
Studland, Dorsetshire, at the advanced age of 86. We are not aware ofthe 

recise date of the Admiral Sir Charles Edmund Nugent's entry into the 

Royal navy, but it must have been early in life, as we find his commission 
dated the 2d of May, 1779. Asa lieutenant Sir Charles saw much service 
ofa very distinguished character, as he served in the Bristol on the coast of 
America, in the first American war of independence. He subsequently com- 
manded the Pomona, at the capture of the fortress of Omoa, and the register 
ships in 1780. He also commanded the Veteran, and in this ship assisted in 
the reduction of the French West India Islands in 1793; since which time we 
believe he has not had much active employment. His flag promotion as rear- 
admiral took place on the 20th of Febuary, 1797; he was made a vice-admiral 
on the Ist of January 1801, and attained to the rank of full admiral! on the 
38th of April, 1808. He became Admiral of the Fleet on the 24th of April, 
1833, and was nominated a G.C.H. on the 12th of March, 1834. His half-pay 
as admiral of the fleet was three guineas per diem. It is a remarkable coin- 
cidence and the fact is itself inguin’ in the annals of the united services, that 
while Sir C. Nugent wasthe senior admiral of the navy, his twin brother, Sir 
George Nugent, G.C_B, who survives the venerable deceased, was the 
senior officer in the army. Sir James Hawkins Whitshed,G.C.B.(whose date 
of commission as post-captain is not12 months subsequent tothe late Sir C. 
Nugent),is now the senior admiral of the British navy. 

a 


OBITUARY. 

We regret to announce the death of General Comte d’Orsay, who expired 
at his paternal chateau of Rupt, in Franche Comte, on the 26th of December, 
at the age of 71. The General’s history is one of some interest. He was de- 
scended from one of the oldest and noblest families of France, his paternal 
ancestors being the Grimod, Comte’s d’Orsay-d’Autrey and Nogent-le-Retrou, 
Baron de Rupt, Seigneur de la principaute souveraine de Delaine,et autres 
lieux en Franche Comte, Seigneur d’Orsay pres Paris, Courtabeuf la Plesse, 
les Villefeux, &c., &c. His mother was the Princesse de Créy. The tather 
of the General, who was premier Marechale des Logis de la maison de Mon- 
sieur fils de France, frere de Roi, was the liberal patron of literature and the 
arts; and the Hotel d’Orsay, in the Rue Varenne, was the focus of all that 
was most eminent and distinguished of French Society, whether for rank or 
talent. But the Revolution, some time previous to which the Comte and his 
family had gone to travel in Germany, put an end to all their prosperity.— 
The Comte himself died in exile, and on the return of his son to France, he 
was thrown into prison and only — by the intercession of Madame Beau- 
harnois, afterwards the Empress Josephine, and Madame Tallien, who sub- 
sequently became Princesse de Chimei; he then entered the service of Na- 
poleon, and among the most distinguished officers of that army will be found 
the name of “le beau d’Orsay,” such being the sobriquet his extraordinary 
beauty acquired forhim. His only son, Comte Alfred d’Orsay, was suddenly 
called from England some three weeks since, to visit him in his latest illness, 
and happily arrived in time to spend a few days with him previous to his 
death, and to perform the last sad offices. 

Deatu or Sin Grorce Harrer Crewe, Barr.—This highly respected Bar- 
onet died at the family seat, Calke Abbey, Derbyshire, on Monday last. 

Deatu or Lapy Kensincron.—We have to announce the demise of this 
respected lady, who expired on Friday morning week, at Hastings. Her 
Ladyship, who was daughter of Mr. R. Thomas, married Lord Kensington 
on the 2nd of December, 1797, by whom the deceased had a family of fourteen 
children, eight of whom are living. 

DeaTHs AMONG THE Aristocracy.—During the past year one prince of the 
blood, two dukes, one marquis, six earls, two viscounts, eight lords, twelve 
baronets, two knights, one bishop. two (Irish)judges, five generals, five majors- 
general, three lieutenants-general,seven colonels,nine lieutenants-colonel, two 
admirals, two rear-admirals, one vice-admiral, one right hon, five hons, two 
members of Parliament, seven late members of Parliament, and two private 
secretaries have died— making the total eighty-eight individuals, who during 
their lives were what are termed public men by their connexion with the 
Government of the country-— Morning Post. 

Deatu or Generar Lovepay.—This gallant and venerable officer died at 
Bath last week, at an advanced age; he had seen much service in India, and 
his commission as Lieut-General bore date 10th January, 1837. He mar- 
ried Miss D’Esterre, sister to Mr. Norcott D’Esterre, who was killed by Mr. 
O'Connell in aduel near Dublin in 1815, by whom he had a numerous 
family. 

Mr. Thomas Gibson, an artist of Carlisle, died suddenly of poplexy on 
Friday, December 29, at his lodgings in University-street, H was only 
thirty-two, and has left a wife and family. 





Summary, 


Tue Orecon Territory.—Mr. Packenham, the newly appointed British 
Envoy to the United States, carries out with him, it is confidently stated, full 
instructions to negotiate a settlement of the Oregon territory dispute-—Morn- 
ing Herald. 

The loyal interest attached to our Queen, whether reigning in her court, or 
meeting parliament, or travelling among her people, or seeking the solace of 
such domestic privacy as royalty may taste, will be increased if we hint that 
it is more than probable these domestic ties will be multiplied. If we are not 
misinformed, and we are pretty certain we are not, the family circle next year 
at Claremount will be more numerous.—Court Journal. 

Mrs. Gitmour.—The trial of Mrs. Gilmour for the murder of her husband 
commenced at Edinburgh qn Friday, and was expected to occupy the whole 
of Saturday. The Edinburgh papers of Saturday contain no portion of the 
evidence, as the court desired no part of the proceedings should be published 
until the conclusion of the trial. It was very generally expected that the ver- 
dict would be one of not proven. 

A New Onxper.—We remember in the flourishing days of architectural 
monstrosity, to which the Brighton Pavilion and the church in Langham- 
place belong, being exceedingly perplexed by the appearance of a column 
about to be raised to its place in a new building. We asked one ofthe 
builders ‘to what order of architecture it belonged ?' He answered with great 
simplicity, ‘Sir, thatis Mr. Morris’ mo __ positive order.’ —Art- Union. 
Exrrsorpinary Munirieence.—The following most munificent bequests 
have been made by the late Dr. Beckwith, of York :—2,000/. for the bells of 





since which time he had to conduct the whole of the Chinese correspondence 
ot her Majesty's superintendents and plenipotentiaries; and in 1840, and sub- 
sequently, always accompanied her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary on the several 
expeditions of the British forces, where his pertect knowledge of the language 
and of the official usages were of the greatest advantage in carrying on the 
negotiations which have terminated so advantageously to this country. I 
was just at the moment when Mr. Morrison's services were about to be re- 
warded by higher office, and their value probably more*substantially recogniz- 
ed by his Sovereign and country, his Excellency Sir Henry Pottinger having 
only last week appointed him a member of the Legislative and Executive 
Council, and officiating Colonial Secretary 0! the Government of Hong-Kong, 
he was attacked by the Hong-Kong fever, which has lately deprived us of so 
many valuable lives. The fever which terminated his life, and which mast 
be called Hong-Kong fever, combines, we are told, in its symptoms, the ap- 
pearance of the jungle fever of Indiaand of the yellow fever of the West Indies, 


York Minster, 3,000/. to restore the Chapter-house, 10,000/., to the Museum, 


| 5,000/. to the Blind School, and 5,000/. for a Penitentiary. 


Marniace IN Aiea Lire.—On Tuesday last, at St. John’s Church, Padding- 
ton, by the Rev. C. D. Maitland, Thomas Eardley Wilmot, eldest son of Sir 
Thomas W. Bloomfield, Bart., to Georgina Louisa, third daughter of Lieut.- 
General Sir Peregrine and Lady Sarah Maitland. 

MontMent TO Apmirat Bensow.—The fine old church of St. Mary, 
Shrewsbury, has within the last week been enriched by the erection within 
its walls of a monumental tablet, of exquisite workmanship, designed to per- 
petuate the memory of a native of Shrewsbury, who in his day bore a con- 
spicuous and honourable part in the naval history of England.—Admiral 
Benbow. 7 

The Limerick Chronicle, says:—‘ The Marquis of Westmeath is giving 
Sabbath discourses to his tenantry at Castle-towndelvin.’ 
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TTUNNELLING THE TyNe.—Ax ingenious plan has been suggested for cross- 
ing the we by passing through a tunnel under the river, on the principle of 
the centriiugal railway. The carriages would descend by their own gravity 
into the tunnel from one side, and rise up on the other by the momentum ac- 
quired in the descent. It 1s proposed to construct the tunnel of metallic tubing, 
ané lay it just within the bed of the river, so as not to form an obstacle to the 
navigation, the tunnel to be constructed of such a bore as to obviate the pos- 
sibility of the carriages getting misplaced in their passage. Railway carria- 
ges and vehicles of all kinds, as well as passengers, would thus be safel and 
Yapidly transferred from one side to the other. It is considered that, with the 

nt low price of iron, three tunnels might be cheaply constructed.—New- 
castle Journal. 

Mr. Bailey, the Royal Academician, has just completed a model for a statue 
in marble of Sir Charles Metcalfe, late Governor of Jamaica and now Gover- 
nor-General ot Canada, to be erected opposite the Senate House in Spanish- 
town, in that island. The height is nine feet, and the costume a military one. 
The subscription raised is upwards of three thousand guineas, 


“Tre Leapersuip or Tur Lorps.—We are enabled to state that the Duke 
of Wellington will, in the approaching parliament as in the last, act as the 
leader of the upper house, and that no intention exists, or has ever existed, 
of anticipating Lord Stanley’s elevation to the peerage by the ordinary process 
of succession.—Times. 

Tur Loncest Day anv THe SHorrest Day.—On the morning ot the long- 
est day in the | mtcrsin? re! many ponds of water in the eastern part of the 
kingdom were covered with ice ; on the morning of the shortest day the ther- 
mometer stood at 50, or nearly 24 degrees higher; and primroses are now in 
full blossom in many places. The Kev. Dr. Godtrey, Grosvenor-place, has 
crocuses in an advanced state-—Bath Journal. 

Recuamation or Waste Lanp.—A company, it is said, have it in con- 
templation to take all the mud banks from Wexford up to the coast of Water- 
ford, for the purpose of reclamation. . 

New Porarors on Cunistmas Day !—As the strongest proof that could 
‘be advanced of the unparalleled mildness of the present season, we mention the 
fact, that on Christmas Day, our table was graced with a dish of new po- 
tatoes, grown in the open air, at Killevy Castle in the county Armagh, the 
residence of Powell Foxall, Esq.—Newry Telegraph. 

Tasve Linen.—Mr. George Birrell, the largest manufacturer of table linen 
in Dumfermlime, has suspended payment. His liabilities are said to be 
50,0002. He employed nearly 2,000 hands, with at least an equal number of 
dependents—about one-fifth of the whole population of the town. 

Scueme ror Erectinc Five Hunprep Scuoois.—In our last paper we 
gave some interesting information in regard to the progress of Mr. M’Don- 
ald’s admirable scheme for the erection of 500 schools, in connection with the 
free church, It has been resolved to raise 50,000/. for this important purpose, 
and already 20,000/. of this sum has been obtained. Greenock and Glasgov 
have been already visited, and the free churchmen there have nobly come for- 
ward in aid of the cause-—Edinburgh Witness. 

Lorp Lynepocnu anp Ossian.—lIt is an interesting circumstance, as illus- 
trating the great age of the late gallant Lord Lynedoch, that he was some 
time, when a boy, a pupil under the charge of Mr. Macpherson, the transla- 
tor of Ossian, and that to this connection we, in some measure, owe the pub- 
lication of the poems of the Celtic Homer. In the summer of 1759, a far dis- 
tant period to revert to, in the history of one who died but last week, before 
George the Third had ascended to the throne; when America was a colony; 
when the first William Pitt was prime minister; when Burke was writing 
summaries for the ‘ Annual Register ;) when Goldsmith was scribbling essays 
in a garret; and when Johnson had just composed his ‘ Rasselas’ to pay the 
expenses of his mother’s funeral, in that year Macpherson and his pupil (then 
Mr. Graham, jr., of Balgowan), happened to be at Moffat, a watering place 
in Dumfriesshire. Home, the author of ‘ Douglas,’ was also at Moffat at the 
same time, and young Macpherson recited to him, in the course of their walks, 
fragments of the ancient poems which then floated over the Highlands and 
‘were common in some remote districts. Mr. Home prevailed on Macpherson 
to give him translations of some of the pieces, and he showed them to Dr. 
Blair and David Hume, who were much struck with their wild beauty and 
originality. A publication soon took place, Macpherson travelled over Skye 
and the other islands in quest of more, and in two years the fame of Ossian 
was over all Europe, and his translator was richer by 2,000/. than when he 
ge ae to Moffat, little dreaming of the scene that was open to him, with 
Mr. Graham, of Balgowan.—Inverness Courier. 
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Tus Strate Triats.—On Thursday Mr. Moore, Q.C., applied to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench on the part of the traversers, that the panel of special ju- 
rors be quashed and set aside, or cancelled, and that 2 mandamus, or order in 
the nature of a mandamus, should be issued, directed to the Kight Honoura- 
ble the Recorder of the city of Dublin, commanding him to place on the list 
of jurors for the year 1844, in the county of Dublin, in their proper order, the 
names of divers persons—to wit, of twenty-seven persons, whose qualifica- 
tions respectively, to be placed on the list, was legally proved before, and al- 
lowed by the Recorder as special jurors. 

The Attorney General said he could not abstain from expressing his opin- 
ion, in alluding to the affidavit made by Mr. Mahony, if it were true that 
what was stated by him and Mr. Ford, that sixty-four were left out of the 
list, of which only fourteen or fifteen were Roman Catholics, that he should 
not mention that in the affidavit, that all the parties whose names were omit- 
ted were Roman Catholics, but to create an excitement which was not 
just, and to create a feeling against the officers of the crown, by the suppress- 
ion of facts which ought to have been fairly set out and stated in court. The 
affidavit did not state that these were the entire of the names omitted; but it 
implied as much, while the allegation in the affidavit was that sixty-four 
names were omitted, fourteen or fifteen of which were Roman Catholics; it 
was sought to be conveyed to their lordships that only names of Roman Catho- 
lics were omitied, and not those of any other creed; and that was followed 
up by a charge, that the omission was effected corruptly, although Mr. Ma- 
hony, who swore the affidavit, did not attempt to state on whom the charge 
lay, or venture to prove it. 

After a lengthened argument, the chief justice proceeded to give, judgment. 
Viewing the question in all its bearing fully and fairly, the court could not but 
arrive at the conclusion that the present application was a very unprecedent- 
ed one, and at variance with reason and principle. Things might have oc- 
curred with respect to the jury lists the occurrence of which was to be regret- 
ted ; but he was not sure that a fair ingenious representation had been made 
in support of that application inthe particular instance relieden by Mr. Kem- 
mis, and particulapised by the solicitur general. He alluded to the fact of 
Mr. Kemmis having in his affidavit alleged that when first a complaint was 
made upon this subject by Mr. Ford, that gentleman stated that 65 names 
that had been allowed by the Recorder had been omitted from the list. Of 
these 65, 15 only were Roman Catholics, and this circumstance was one 
which ought certainly to have been fairly and candidly stated if the party 
coming before the court to make his application desired to act an ungener- 
ous part. It ought not to have been unequivocally stated to the public that 15 
Roman Catholics whose names were on the revised lists, were omitted from 
the sheriff’s book without making the slightest allusion to the fact that the 
residue of the 65 were Protestants, and that their names also were omitted, for 
this would have completely altered the character of the imputation. 

Mr. Forp.—We did not know the names of the other persons omitted, and 
consequently could not particularise them. 

Mr. Justice Perrin said he agreed with the learned Chief Justice that the 
application should be refused, but he could not help adding that there was 
matter for great suspicion in the case, of gross neglect somewhere ; and it was 
to be regretted that there was not more care taken with that authenticated 
document. 

On Saturday the Attorney-General moved, on the part of the crown, for an 
order that, in the event of the trial in this case not having terminated on or be- 
fore the 31st instant, that Thursday, the Ist of February, and every day until 
next term, or as many as shall be necessary, shall be fixed by the court for 
the purpose ot said trial, and be deemed and taken to be part of the present 
Hilary Term. He could not say the precise time that would be necessary 
for the trial, but he thought it well to have the order made. 

The motion was granted, Judge Perrin dissenting, but saying it was unne- 
wary ped him ome - ao, r 

rey-\reneral asked at what hour their lordships would sit on Mon- 
or. yy ), when the Chiet Justice replied, that the court would sit punc- 

Aserecate Meetinc.—This assemblage was held this day in A 
Hall, Lower Abbey-street. The Hall was crowded from m4 po en 
Amor those present were Daniel O’Connell, Sir T. Esmonde, Sir J. Pew- 
er, Sir Valentine Blake, and the Lerd Mayor, who was called to the chair 

One of the principal speakers was Mr. R. Shiel; and, after several addres- 
ses A td resolutions were agreed to :-— avon 

ved, t we, the Roman Catholics of Ireland yield to no portion of 

the Queen’s subjects in true loyalty to the throne. or str; seen af a 

reli sae on poles y , OF strict observance of the 
rs of the crown, in striking from the special jury 

Roman Catholics who were placed thereon by ballot, Reve inflicied lon br 

body a and an insult, and that it becomes our duty, in the face of the 
— to vindicate our character for worth, loyalty, and honour. 

ved, That the omission ,of sixty-three names of special jurors, inclu- 





© Albion. 
ding a large proportion of Roman Catholics, as well as liberal Protestants, 
stiakintg up the special jurors’ list, affords grounds for more than suspicion that 
fair dealing has not been practised, and calls tor a full parliamentary inves- 
tigation. 

“That an humble petition be presented to the Queen praying her Majesty 
that she will be graciously pleased to direct her attention to the conduct o! the 
Irish Government in carrying on state prosecutions under the circumstances 
aforesaid. . 

That a petition be presented to both Houses of Parliament, setting forth the 
facts embodied in these resolutions, and praying for inquiry into the facts. 





From the Halifax Times. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
ADDRESS TO SIR CHARLES METCALFE. 

To His Excellency Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, Baronet, Knight Grand 
Cross of the Mos Honourable Order of the Bath,one of Her Majesty’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council, Governor-in-Chief and Captain General in and 
eve ine Provinces of British North America, and Vice Admiral of the 
same. 

May it please Your Excellency, — 

‘The Subscribers, Inhabitants, in Tler Majesty’s Loyal Province of Nova 
Scotia, beg leave to offer their grateful thanks to Your Excellency, for your 
manly adherence to the principles of the British Constitution, manifested by 
your resistance to the claims ot your late advisers. 

We concur entirely with your Excellency, in asserting that great truth :— 
“ That all Governments are formed fur the good of the People ;” and as the 
best Government must produce the greatest good, it is our earnest desire to 
preserve inviolate those noble and tume-hallowed principles, which the wisdom 
of our Ancestors established, and the experience of their descendants has sanc- 
tioned. 

We have long watched with deep anxiety, the movements of a party, who, 
under the specious pretext of increasing the privileges of the peeple, have 
endeavoured to undermine the Royal Authority in the British Provinces: and 
to destroy those checks which have been wisely introduced into our Institu- 
tions, to guard against the mischievous eflects of paity and intemperate legis- 
lation. 

The exercise of that power, which the Constitution vests in the Crown for 
the public good, has been confided to your green by our Sovereign ; and 
had yeu yielded to these unreasonable claims, it would have passed from your 
hands into those of the ambitious men who surrounded you. 

‘The Representative of the Crown would then have become a cypher in 
these Colonies, where no hereditary nobility does or can exist,—and the salu- 
tary influence of such power in ch e@king the caprice or impetuosity which 
sometimes mark the proceedings of pular bodies, would have been annihi- 
lated; and noisy demagogues would too frequently have usurped all that 

wer, which the Constitution has prudently distributed among several 

Sienches, 

We rejoice also to observe, that it is your Excellency’s opinion, that the 
patronage of the Government should not be prostituted to party purposes ; and 
that as Public Offices should be created solely because the public service re- 
quires them, so persons should be selected to fill them, on account of their 
capability to discharge their duties, with benefit to the public at large, and 
not to advance the interest and influence of _~ particular — party. 

We, who take the liberty of returning thanks to your Excellency for the 
noble stand you have made against an attempt to wrest the Royal Authority 
from the Representatives of the Crown, beg at the same time to assure you, 
that we yield to none of Her Majesty’s subjects in our attachment to rational 
liberty ; it is because we deem it mostsincerely guarded by the gon of 
our mixed Government, that we rejoice at the firmness you have displayed. 

It is with great pleasure that we have witnessed a similar determination to 
preserve Her Majesty’s subjects from the evils of a party Government, evin- 
ced by the noble Lord who exercises ihe Royal authority among us ; we have 
no doubt that the approbation of our Gracious Queen will be bestowed upon 
Her Representatives, both in Canada and Nova Scotia, for their resolution to 
exercise Her Authority for the benefit of Her subjects. And we trust that 
the day will never arrive when we shall see the Prerogatives of the Crown 
usurped by designing men, who will doubtless use all the patronage of the 
Government to perpetuate that power which they have obtained. 

[Sicnep sy over 600 INpivipua.s.]} 
—__—@-—— 


LEGISLATURE OF NEW BRUNSWICK, 

His Excellency Sir William Colebrook opened the Session at Frederic- 

wn on the Ist inst. with the following 
SPEECH. 

‘“* Mr. President, and Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 

“ Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly. 

“ Although the situation of the Province did not require that I should con- 
vene you before the usual period of the year, | am not insensible that there 
are important interests at this time depending on the result of your delibera- 
tions. 

“ The birth of another Princess, since I last met you, has been a source of 
increased happiness to Her Majesty, and of gratification to her loyal — 

“ The general tranquillity now happily prevailing and the relations subsist- 
ing between England and the remotest parts of the world, are highly favour- 
able to British enterprise, and I congratulate you on the participation ofthis 
Province in the revival of general commerce. 

“The severe pressure to which all classes have been so long subject, al- 
though not wholly relieved, has been materially alleviated. The favourable 
harvest of the last year has given occasion fur renewed thankfulness, and 
will lead the people to regard the pursuits of Agriculture as a primary source 
of their yw nong’ 6 

“Considering the vast extent of the unappropriated Lands of the Crown, I 
invite your attention to the means of facilitating their settlement. 

“Some Legislative provision is also required for the management of the 
Indian reserved Lands, censtituting some of the most valuable tracts within 
the Province, and from which a fund may be derived, adequate to meet all 
the expenses incidental to the present condition of the Indian population. 

“ Looking to the claims of a new country to support in those branches o 
enterprise which are essential to its prosperity, I recommend to you to afford 
such encouragement as may be practicable to agriculture, the fisheries, and 
to domestic manufacture. 

“The liberal appropriations you have made for the support of Schools, at- 
testthe importance which you justly attach to the education of the people. As 
the Act for the support of the Parish Schools will expire in 1845, a careful in- 
—— during the present year of the whole of the Parish Schools throughout 
the Province, would, with the aid of a training and mode] school, facilitate the 
adoption of an improved and comprehensive system fur their more efficient 
management. 

“The salutarv effect of the regulations which were framed in the last year 
for the Penitentiary at Saint John, of which the Reports will be laid before 
you, encourage me to recommend that they may be applied so faras may be 
practicable in the other Provincial Prisons. 


“Some alteration is called for in the Laws for the regulation of Savings’ 
Banks, and for the due protection of the funds of the industrious classes depo- 
sited in them. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government having consented to the passing of an Act for 
the Consolidation of the Departments of Revenue, I recommend to you the 
adoption of such arrangements as will increase the efficiency and diminish the 
expenses of the local Establishments. 

“Phe Act of the last Session relating to the collection of a reduced Duty on 
Timber and other Lumber, will, I hope, admit of such alterations as wil] ob- 
viate the objection which has been found to apply to it. 

“Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

“Tam gratified in being able toinform you thatthe Revenue in the last 
year has materially improved, and from the revival of the Public Credit I an- 
ticipate an early relief from the financial difficulties of the Province. 

“When the Accounts and Estimates are laid before you, I hope it will ap- 
pear to 7 that attention has been given to public retrenchment and econo- 
my, and that it will be found practicable, without inéreasing the public bur- 
thens, to afford that support to public undertakings, and especially to the 
opening of communications, which are so essential to the settlement of the 
country. 

* An important instruction from Her Majesty’s government, on the subject 
of Differentia) Duties inthe Colonies, will be laid before you. 

“ Mr. President, and Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 

“ Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, - 

“ The settlement of the Boundary between the British Diechases and the 
United States, by the Treaty of Washington, having renewed the question of 
the limits of New Brunswick and Canada, a correspondence has ensued with 
Her Majesty’s Government of Canada, which, it is hoped, will lead to an 
early and satisfactory adjustment of the claims of the two Provinces. 

“In the correspondence of Her Majesty’s Government, which will be laid 
before you, in reference to the measures ofthe last Session, you will recog- 
nize the desire of the Queen to uphold the principles of the Constitution ; and 
I rely with confidence on your just appreciation of the blessings, which, under 
Providence, it has been the means of conferring on the people, for that support 
which will enable me to give effect to sHer Majesty’s gracious intentions for 





their welfare.” 





February 17, 
Varieties. 


It is customary to advise that a shilling should be made to go as far as it 
possibly can; but surely this would be to throw a shilling away, by making 
it go so far as to prevent any chance of its coming back again. 

A penny saved is said to be twopence earned ; so that if you have twopence 
and save a penny, you have twopence still ; and if the twopence be saved till 
the next day, 1t will be fourpence ; so that at the end of the week it will amount 
altogether to ten shillings and eightpence. We recommend all very young 
beginners to try the experiment by putting a penny away to-day, when, if the 
proverb holds good, it will have become twopence by to-morrow. 

“ A pin a day is a groat a year,” and it will be advisable if any one doubts 
the fact to go and offer three hundred and sixty-five pins at any respectable 
savings bank—when, if the proverb be literally true, he will be credited to the 
amount of fourpence. 

“Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day ;” and, therefore, if 
r mean to do a creditor, it is better not to put him off, but to tell him honest- 

y that you have put him down among the things to be done immediately. 

A dealer in pencils should not go to Pencil-vain-here; nor would a man 
stand a better chance at Botany Bay because he might have a knowledge of 
botany. 

To very hot climates, where there is no glass in the windows, it would be 
madness in a glazier to take the panes to emigrate. 

‘You have been a good scholar in your day, Ned—quite conversant with 
book keeping, I presume?’ ‘No sir, I can’t say | am; but what the deuce 
mak’s ye ax sic na question?” Why! because I know to my sad experience ; 
for you have no less than a dozen of my books, and alas, not one of them re- 
turned—all owing to your book-keeping abilities.’ 

Everybody has heard of Canning’s wit when viewing the picture of the 
deluge. ‘Look at that elephant in the water,’ exclaimed a lady; ‘1 wonder 
what has prevented it from getting into the ark.’ ‘Perhaps,’ rejoined the 
illustrious statesman, ‘ it was detained packing up its /rwnk.’ A party present 
repeated the stury afterwards, but, not seeing the point of it, substituted doz for 
trwnk, and then was astonished that all the hearers did not laugh. 


The exertions of the bankers’ clerks in London and Westminster are of 
such a paralysing nature, that if any one goes into a banking-house with a 
check, they generally appear to be in a state of mesmerism, and stand for a 
few minutes opposite the party presenting the check without taking the small- 
est notice of him. Occasionally they are enabled to walk to a desk and speak 
to a tellow clerk, after which they so far recover theinselves as to attend to 
their duties.— Punch. 


Not long since a medical man named Watts, occasionally hunted with the 
foxhounds in one of the midland counties. ‘Who is that devil of a rider? 
He will surely break his neck some day,’ observed the Earl —— to Lord 
R——, on one occasion. ‘Dr. Watts,’ was the reply. ‘ What!’ exclaimed 
the earl, with veryjconfused notions of hymns and psalms, ‘What! Dr. Wat 
that wrote the psalms?’ ‘ The same, I believe,’ answered Lord R. After din- 
ner that day at the hunt, the noble earl again broke out, to the astonishment of 
the company, ‘ What a glorious rider that Watts, the psa/mist, is!’ 

Why are teeth like verbs? Because they are regular, irregular, and de- 
fective. 

The difference between tweedledum and tweedledee is this :—One is writien 
with more ease (ee’s) than the other. 


Tarrinc anp Fratuerinc.—This ludicrous but painful pnnishment would 
appear to be an European invention, as one of Richard Coeur de Lion’s pun- 
ishments for sailors was, if any man were convicted of thett or ‘ pickery,’ he 
should have his head polled, and hot pitch __ upon his pate, and upon that 
the feathers of some pillow or cushion shaken aloft, that he might thereby be 
known for a thief:— Hollinshed. 


——_—_————_ 
REMEDY FOR REPUDIATION. 
To tue Epiror or rue ALBion: oo - 

Sm—Having inserted in your last week’s Journal, the ‘“ Proposals for a 
patriotic loan,” for the liquidation of the foreign debits of the present inso} 

vent States of the Union, allow me to offer to your readers, a few remarks 
for the purpose of showing the necessity of such aid under existing circum- 
stances, and also why, in my opinion, the “ Loan” as therein proposed is the 
easiest and most eligible mode of surmounting the present difficulties. 

It is only requisite, briefly to state some of the evil consequences necessarily 
attendant upon delaying the settlement of pecuniary claims of the nature and 
amount of those now referred to—the loss of credit at home and abroad—the 
impediments in the way of immigration—the stoppage of public improve- 
ments, and the accumulation of an increased and increasing debt by the ad- 
dition of arrears of interest. Evils like these come home to the understand. 
ing of all, and require no comment, The necessity, the paramount necessity 
to put a stop at once to such inevitable and most injurious results must be 
self-evident. It is, however, equally clear that the States referred to (or at 
least the major part of them), cannot relieve themselves from this present pe- 
cuniary embarrassment. The fall in the price of their products, in their real 
estate-—the absence of large capital—the annihilation of credit—the unproduc- 
tiveness of the extensive works commenced—these things will convincingly 
show that the States in question are from these causes alone unable to pay 
their foreign debts, and not from any indisposition, as has been unjustly im- 
puted to them, to meet in an honorable way the just demands of their creditors. 

But although the States alluded to, may be said, speaking of them collec- 
tively, to be unable to meet their public indebtedness abroad, it has not been 
forgotten that they are not all alike, in degree, unable so to do. It is unques- 
tionably true as regards Florida, for instance, but who will take upon himself to 
report that Pennsylvania cannot pay,except for the only satisfactory reason that 
she docs not pay! Nothing short of the clearest and most certain incapacity 
on the part of any of the States to keep faith with the public creditor, can ex- 
cuse, much less justify them on such an occasion, and whether any measure 
of relief or assistance may or may not be adopted, they are bound by every 
consideration of justice and good policy to make immediate arrangements 
for the payment of their public debt at the earliest possible period their means 
will enable them to meet it. 

Those, however, who admit the inability of the States, individually, think 
proper to rely upon the future action of the Federal government for the liqui- 
dation of their respective debts. Upon this point, im the present state of feeling, 
it is difficult to obtain a dispassionate consideration. The debts ought to be 
paid, this is eertain—the general government ought to do al/ that the Constitution 
empowers and authorizes it to do—this also is certain ; but it is Nor so certain 
that the discharge of these debts does come within the prescribed limits of its 
jurisdiction. 

This, however, does not prevent the Federal government from being ap- 
pealed to on the occasion. The general good, that principle upon which all 
Government is based, does not appeal to it for its interference, and it is to be 
hoped that interference will not be denied. This hope, the creditors are justi- 
fied in resting upon, and in this it is reasonably to be expected, should other 
means fail, they will not be disappointed. 

In thus pointing out the difficulties which exist in the settlement of the 
debts in question, it may possibly appear to some both ungenerous and illibe- 
ral; but to withhold the truth, to offer bad advice, todo in short anything 
that tends te mislead, partakes at all times, of the nature of a wrong, and 
ought consequently to be studiously avoided. In the matters now under con- 
sideration, it is most especially demanded. 

If, then, neither the States themselves nor the Congress of the U. S., are in 
a situation at present to afford the relief required, what course is left open ‘to 
pursue ? My reply has already been given, and I repeat it—a “ patriotic loan’” 
can do what is necessary in this emergency, and if adopted it would be pro- 
ductive of the greatest advantages over and above those for which ft is more 
particularly designed. Whenever things have gone out of their ordinary course 
it is by acts out of the ordinary course they can alone be re-established. A 
“ Loan,” such as the one I have taken the liberty to suggest, is a proceeding 
of this nature, and is required for a purpose equally unusual and unexpect- 
ed—it would by no means impede the action of the general government, but 
on the contrary a clear expression of public opinion upon the subject of it 
would very probably lead to its co-operation. It is a plain, fair, and equita- 
ble financial arrangement—as a means, it is fully adequate to the end de 
signed; a8 a measure, it harmonizes with an honourable and enlightened 
feeling of generous and disinterested patriotism. 8. M. 
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DIED.—On Monday, the 12th instant, Caruarine A., wife of Michael Burke, and 
daughter of the late James J. R elt. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 a 109 1-2. 


Tue ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1844. 











THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

Another sailing vessel from Liverpool has dropped in since our last 

publication, the packet ship Europe, with dates to the 16th ultimo, three 
days later. Among our extracts will be found one detailing the present 
position of the State trials in Dublin. It does appear that through some 
neglect, two of the jury lists were mislaid before the pannel was struck from 
them; but as it appears there were on these, a larger proportion of Protestants 
than Catholics, it is absurd to suppose that the omission was designedly made, 
and with a view to exclude the latter. It has, however, afforded agitation 
another excuse for an aggregate meeting. ‘ 

The improvement in all branches of business throughout England and 
Scotland still continues. 

The debates which have taken place in the French Chamber of Peers and 
Deputies are not without interest. Embracing as they do in their scope, 
almost every political question of interest, it is gratifying to perceive the 
perfect understanding on all which exists between England and France- 
Ireland has not been even mentioned. It will be recollected that some time 
ago a French fisherman was killed in the vicinity of Newfoundland, by a 
shot fired by an English cruiser. On this subject the following conversation 
ensued. 

M. de Boissy. 1 have made some inquiries of the Minister of foreign affairs, 
to which he replied from his seat in a low voice, and what he said was not 
distinctly heard. I have asked him concerning a French fisherman killed by 
the English. The fact is positively stated in anewspaper,a French newspaper 
it is true, but translated from an English newspaper, and an English news- 
paper in the eyes of the minister is no doubt deserving great consideration. 
It is certain that a French fisherman has been killed, and more, his children 
were fired at. It is but right to add that the English next day sent back the 
corpse, saying that they were “ very sorry.” 

The Minister of foreign affairs. tis unfortunately true that this sad acci- 
dent took place in the waters of Newfoundland; it is true that a French fish- 
erman has been killed by a musket shot, fired by an English officer, whe had 
no other object in view than to warn him that he was fishing in a spot where 
he had no right to be. We immediately made the necessary representations 
on the subject tothe British Government, and these have had the double re- 
sult we hoped for, to wit, an acknowledgment that the officer was in the 
wrong, and a pension given by the British Government to the family of the 
unfortunate fisherman, What could they do more than we ourselves did 
in reparation of the death of an English sailor, killed by a ball from a French 
frigate. As to what has been said of the children of the unfortunate fisher- 
man, I must say that nothing of the kind took place, and that I have nog 
found the least trace of it in the detailed reports which have been made to 
me on the subject.” 

We have had an arrival here from Canton, and though she did not leave 
that place at as late a date as our accounts from Hong Kong by the way of 
England, still, as she brings us copious files of newspapers, we are able to deduce 
from them a more correct idea of the state of things there than we were betore. 
We are happy to say that after perusing them, we have come to the con- 
clusion, that a more satisfactory position than that which the relations between 
foreign governments and the Chinese empire have assumed, could not reason- 
ably be desired. ‘Trade is spreading itself in all directions, and does not seem 
to be confined to the privileged ports. At Woosung and Shanghae, for in- 
stance, tour or five vessels, it is said, are continually at anchor abreast of the 
town, and meet with no molestation from the authorities. At Canton alone, 
some dissatisfaction is expressed, but this is the inevitable result of breaking 
up the long-established channels of trade. Capt. Henry Grible, H.C. 8., 
has been appointed to the Consulate at Amoy, and Capt. Bassour to 
Shang hae, 

We perceive that the Rev. Mr. Milne of the London Missionary Society 
had travelled over land from Ningpo to Canton, a distance of 1300 miles, in 
the disguise of a Chinese. No doubt the result of his observations on this 
journey will be looked for with much interest, as he will probably be able to 
fill up an immense chasm which now exists in our information regarding the 
social relations and domestic habits of this populous empire. 

Two men have lately arrived in this city who belonged to the party which 
left Sackett’s Harbour in October, 1838, and landed at Windmill Point, near 
Preston, Canada West, with the view of aiding the treacherous projects they 
supposed were then entertained by some of Her Majesty’s subjects at that 
Point, and who, afier being undeceived, were made prisoners by a detachment 
of troops. Their names are Stephen S. Wright, who resided at Denmark, 
Lewis County, and Dresser, of Jefferson County. They say, that after 
being carried to Van Dieman’s Land and serving there as convicts, they ob- 
tained their liberty by assisting in the apprehension of some bushrangers who 
had escaped from Port Arthur, and that the Governor, as a reward for their 
services, gave them their liberty and free passage to London. The American 
Minister there obtained for them a passage in the ship Quebec, which arrived 
here last week. We trust thatlong ere this, they have been cured of their 
sympathizing propensities. Sympathy, indeed, is now rather felt for these 
misguided people themselves, and a subscription is now being made in Cana- 

da for their relief, to which even the Governor-General himself has subscrib- 
ed. As the leaders and more guilty of the Canadian rebels have been pardon- 
ed, a wish generally prevails for the release of all, and we doubt not that a 
general pardon from the Queen will ere long be promulgated. 


—_— 


THE CIRCASSIANS AND RUSSIANS. 


The gigantic power of Russia is still unable to conquer the hardy moun- 
taineers of the Caucasus. Army after army seems to waste away in this diffi- 
cult task, and the difficulty remains unmastered. Cut off from European aid, 
and almost from European sympathy, these gallant but unfortunate people 
continue to defend their soil from the Muscovite legions, with a bravery and 
perseverance that rival the most heroic acts recorded in ancient or modern 
history. Could Circassia be assisted as Greece was, or as Spain and Portugal 
were during the French invasion, what a different result would have attended 
this deadly struggle long before this! In the early stages of the contest, some 
efforts were made to succour the invaded people, from Constantinople, chiefly 
by Englishmen. ‘The case of the Vixen, and the diplomatic difficulties that 
occurred a few years ago between the courts of London and St. Petersburgh, 
grew, in some degree, out of these efforts. Russia took her revenge for the 
manifestations of British sympathy in behalf of Poland and Circassia by sup- 
planting the English ascendency with the Persian monarch, and exhibiting an 
hostile attitude on the frontiers of northern India, which brought about the 
Affghan war. 

Expostulations and explanations mutually followed these transactions, 
which ended in the triumph of policy over humanity ; both nations agreeing 
to restrain their subjects, as far as possible, from meddling with these inflam. 
mable materials—and the Circassians were left to their fate. Yet it is said 
that Mr. Bell alone, the English friend of the Circassians at Constantinople, 
with his schooner the Vixen, would, had he not been restrained by Lord Pon- 
sonby (then the British Minister to the Court of the Sultan), have given all 
the aid the Circassians required to keep at bay their invaders, It is even said 
that the £200 asked for by these people, and refused by the British embassy 
at Constantinople, would have put them in a condition to repulse the first ad- 
wance of the Russians, and prevented them from gaining a foothold. Ammu- 




















nition was the article needed by the Circassians ; and the Want of it, by ther 
enabled the Russians to make a lodgment in the country, and to establish } 
base for their future operations. Irom what small beginnings do great evens 
flow ! 

The following are the latest accounts :— 
Mosdok, Nov. 21. 


I am enabled at present to Counties decaiio rclet; 

. ° lp y Ss 
events which lately took place in the east of the Caucasus. : Sateen he ao 
extremely difficult to ascertain the real facts, Schamyl, the chief or+he pow- 
erful tribe of the Tschetschenses, had penetrated, in the beginning tte 
menth of September, into the district of the tribe of the Avares, who inhayit 
the valley of Koisu. The troops, under the orders of’ Schamyl, were estimat- 
ed at 10,000 men. With this force, the hardy chieftain besieged the little 
fortress of Ungoula, which was garrisoned by three companies of Russians 
The mountaineers succeeded in cutting off the river Which supplied the fort; 
and the garrison, afier having been deprived of water during six days, was 
compelled to surrender at discretion, During the siege, the Russien Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel, Wasiliski, advanced, at the head of a battalion, by @ forced 
march from Chunsak, to ihe relief of Ungoula. This force was attacked by 
Schamy!| with his entire army in the gardens ofa village, where the Russians 
were encamped. Afier a determined resistance, the entire Russian force was 

ut to the sword by the mountaineers. Whilst these events were passing, M. 

lak de Blagenan, the General commanding the province of Dagestan, 
marched from the fortress of T'emir-Chantschme, with all the disposable force 
he could collect in the province, to attack Schamyl; but the loss, of the for- 
tress of Ungoula, and the massacre of Colonel Wasiliski’s battalion, forced 
the Russian General to take shelter in the fortress of Chunsak, where he was 
besieged by Schamyl, whose forces were increased by the population of the 
Avares to 20,000 mea. The Russian General, who feared that the fortress of 
Temir-Chantschme, a most important place, might fall into the hands of the 
mountaineers whilst it was destitute of troops, made several attempts to force 
a passage through the ranks of the besiegers, in order to return to Temir- 
Chantschme, which was his usual head-quarters, but he failed in all his at- 
tempts. Prince Argatinski, another Russian General, arrived with 5000 men 
to the relief of the garrison of Chunsak. At the approach of this force, Scha- 
my! raised the siege, and withdrew into the mountains of Tschetschen, hav- 
ing compelled the entire population of the Avares to follow him, first having 
laid waste the entire country. The loss of the Russians amounted to 3000 
men, amongst whom were 45 officers. The Tschetschenses captured 12 
pieces of artillery. — Correspondent of the Times. 

THE PROVINCES. 

The noble conduct of Sir Charles Metcalfe has met with such decided ap- 
probation in the lower Provinces, that public meetings have been held to ex- 
press the sense entertaized by the loyal portion of the people for the eminent 
services lately performed by the Governor, in defence of the just rights and 
prerogatives of the Crown. ‘The address adopted by the meeting at Halifax 
we insert in this days’ impression ; that of St. John’s we have nut seen, owing, 
we suppose, to the delay of the mails. 

We see by that excellent and constitutional paper, the Halifax Times, that 
we are indebted to “ A Friend of the Albion” for a defence of our opinions on 
the late measures in that colony touching the question of Responsible Govern- 
ment. Our correspondent Scrutalor, we hope, will shortly favour us with 
another of his admirable letters on the present important and interesting state 
of affairs in Nova Scotia. 


ARRIVAL OF THE VESTAL. 
On Monday last H. M.S. Vesrau arrived in our Bay, after a short, but 
stormy passage, from Plymouth. During the voyage she sprang her bowsprit 
very badly; and for eight and forty hours was kept off the Highlands, by a 
strong N. W. wind. She is a beautiful model, though her dimensions are not 
large; and isa similarly constructed vessel to the Vernon—both of them built 
by Sir W. Symonds. 
The Vestal is now refitting at the Brooklyn navy yard, where every atten- 
tion and assistance is kindly afforded by Capt. Stringham and his officers. When 
the necessary repairs are effected, the Vestal will sail for the coast of South 
America, and thence proceed to Hong Kong. 
We subjoin a list of her officers. 
Captain, Charles Talbot. 
Lieutenants, George Morritt, 
Charles R. Marcuard, 
David Miller, 

Pascoe. 
First Lieutenant of Marines, Henry C. P. Dyer. 
Master, John Haynes. 
Surgeon, James Browne. 
Purser, James Gregory. 
Naval Instructor, John Gowan. 
Assistant Surgeon, John Ward. 
A son of the Marquess of Tweeddale, nephew of Lord John Hay (who com- 
manded the Warspite), is one of the midshipmen of the Vestal. 
The Vestal, on coming up, saluted the flag of the United States, with a roy- 
al salute of twenty-one guns—which was returned the next day by the troops 
at the fort, under the command of Colonel Bankhead. 
The Right Hon. Richard Pakenham, who arrived in the Vestal, has left town 
for Washington to assume the duties of his Mission. 
Mr. Pakenham was many years the Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Bri- 
tain to the Republic of Mexico, where he discharged his arduous and im- 
portant functions with honour to himself, and credit to his Government. 
Mr. Pakenham is connected with the family of the Earl of Longford in 
Ireland, being the son of Admiral Pakenham, who was a son of the second 
Earl; he is therefore a cousin of Sir Edward Pakenham, who fell while as- 
saulting the lines at New Orleans; he is cousin also toSir Hercules Paken- 
enham, who commands the troops at Portsmouth. After passing a few days 
at the Globe Hotel, and receiving the visits of many of the citizens of dis- 
tinction, he left town yesterday for the Seat of Government. 
A semi-official announcement in the Londen Morning Herald, says that 
Mr. Packenham is fully authorised to enter into negotiations with the Federal 
Government on the subject of the Oregon Territory, though we were indeed 
already informed this would be the case from other authentic sources. We 
are besides aware that he is prepared to discuss this delicate question in a spirit 
of the utmost conciliation, and we cannot doubt that he will be met by a cor- 
responding feeling here. 
Mr. Fox will not return home for some time. Mr. Bankhead, now attached 
to the British Legation at Constantinople, but previously attached to that at 
Washington, will succeed Mr. Packenham in Mexico. 


—_— 


NEW WORKS. 


Avovgon’s Birps or America.—No. 95 of this valuable work is just pub- 
lished ; as usual, we give the contents, which are— 


The Larce-Bittep Guituemor, male; Foorish Guittemor Murre, male 
and female ; Buacx Guittemor, adult, in summer plumage—adult, in winter 
plumage, and young. Stenper-pitten Gui-temot, male and female. Horn- 
ED-BILLED GUILLEMOT, adult. 

The Plates of this work still maintain their high character for beauty of 
finish in point of execution, and the close resemblance which the subjects al- 
ways bear to nature. The letter-press possesses much interest in the inform- 
ation it contains, which is given in the peculiarly happy style of the gifted au- 
thor. 


Wivcuester, 30 Ann street, has just published a work entitled the “ Ex. Do- 
rapo,” being a narrative of the circumstances which gave rise to the notion, 
in the sixteenth century, of the existence of a rich and splendid city in South 
America, to which that name was given. Also a defence of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, in regard to the relations made by him respecting it and a nation of fe- 
male warriors in the vicinity of the Amazon, inthe narrative of his expedi- 
tion to the Oronoko, in 1595—by J. A. Van Heuvel. This is, indeed, a strange 
book. The first part, which is chiefly historical, is sufficiently authentic ; but 
in the latter part fable and mystery seem to contend for the mastery. How- 


















ever, the interest, of which the subject largely partakes, will amply repay pe- 
rusal. 

The same publisher has issued the ‘“‘ Mysteries or Paris,” in French— 
those who understand the idioms of which, will derive additional pleasure 
trom reading this celebrated novel in its original language. 

Miter, 329 Broadway, has issued a new musical publication, called— 
“Beauties of the celebrated Opera, ‘La JoLi£ FILLE DE Ganp,’” d’ Ad. Adam 
—arranged by Ad. Le Carpentier. ‘The “ Beauties ” comprise twelve light 
and easy airs for the Piano Forte, and are quite a desideratam for amateurs 
on that instrument. 

We have received the monthly part of the New Mirror, and also some ex- 
tras, entitled the “ Mirror Library.” Under this head it is intended by the 
Pwaishers to issue a series of works in Poetry and Prose, selected from well- 
known aa favourite authors, and to print them in the best style, and in a form 
well adapted tea library. It is a spirited attempt on the part of Morris, Wil- 
lis & Co., to combine the hitherto distinct branches of writing and publishing 
and we do not doubt that great success will attend the effort; at all events we 
hope it for them. 

The February number of the Columbian Magazine, which we received 
some weeks ago, should have been mentioned in our columns before. We now 
hasten to correct our error, not only by noticing its publicatio 
recommending it strongly to the pe Ie of periodical nadie ut dhe 
much merit and interest. The Columbian Magazine is published by Israel 
Post, 3 Astor House. . 

*,* Among all the periodical works of this city, none appears more pune- 
tually or is more welcomed than the KnickerBocker, edited and conducted as 
heretofore, by Mr. Clarke. Its articles are of sterling value, and the parts 
contributed by the editor indicate an extensive range of reading anda just 
and discriminating taste. The work is now well-established, takes its 
rank among the standard periodicals of this country, and has a just and legiti- 
mate claim on the support of all those who have at heart the advancement of 
American literature, 

Gipson’s Deciine snp Fatt or THE Roman Empine.—The Harpers pub- 
lish to day No. V. of this justly celebrated and standard work. Its philoso- 
phic and comprehensive spirit ; its fine and perfect exhibition of the subject 
and the stately power ot the style have stamped it with imperishable tame. 
This number opens the second volume. 





We beg to refer our readers to the advertisement of Mr. Barton, an able 
instructor in the art of flute playing. 





*,* We insert a second letter on the subject of Repudiation under the be- 
lief that the question cannot be too frequently agitated. 


THE DRAMA. 

We observe that Mr. Simpson announces the re-opening of the Park on 
the fourth of March, and that several novelties are in preparation. We sin- 
cerely hope that he has made arrangements of a kind, to bring back the old 
feelings of the public to this house—feelings that are only dormant, not extin- 
guished. 

Bowery Tueatre.—The stock pieces at this house possess sufficient at- 
traction to fill the theatre nightly. This is the result of the care expended in 
their production, and the characier of the performances being in that style so 
much in favour of Play goers, we may lament the want of a more healthy 
public tone, yet, while the rage for this species of the drama is in the ascend- 
ant, we are bound to admit that Hamblin is the Prince of melo-dramatic 
Managers. The vast resources of his large theatre of course enables him to 
produce these spectacles with the full effect, that modern improvement has 
furnished; and his company being well drilled in the style of acting, their 
success is perfect. We understand that an adaption of Herbert’s popular 
romance of Marmeduke Wryvill is preparing at this house. It is from the 
pen of young Greely, whose rapid dramatizing of The Mysteries of Paris 
fur the,Chatham, so completely distanced his competitors.. We are giad that 
Hamblin to his other qualifications of a Manager, adds also the tact of ap- 
propriating talent where it is available. 

Onympic Turatre'—Cinderella, has been postponed unti] Monday next 
thus giving the ¢roupe, the advantage of a few days extra drilling, under 
Marks’ active and able supervision ; we hear the most favourable report of 
the Rehearsal and doubt not but the revival of this old favourite, will prove a 
successful experiment, Inthe meantime, Mitchell’s nothing daunted by the 
prevailing current of feeling towards the New Opera House, is nightly play- 
ing his versions of English Operas, against the Italian attractions of his pow- 
erful rival, and this to good Houses, and gratified audiences. A very suc- 
cessful Farce, was produced this week, ‘Comfortable Lodgings,” in which 
Holland as an English Hypochondrie, in France, annoyed and terrified by 
real and imaginaty attacks upon his life—is exceedingly happy. The char- 
acter demands a more subdued style, than is usually given by this 
broad Comedian, and, is really one of the best things we have witness- 
ed of his performances, Walcott, as Rigmarole a French Lagquais du place, is 
irrisistibly funny—verging at times, on his favourite Burlesque, but yet very 
amusingly so—we expect much from his Dandini in Cinderella -if kept with- 
in due bounds, —_— 

PALMO’S ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 

This very elegant establishment is now in the second week of itsseason. It 
has up to this period been very successful; the audience has on each occasion 
been both numerous and fashionable: indeed appearances will warrant us in 
saying that it will become a fashionable resort, a meeting-place for all the 
élite and beautiful of our city. We do not remember for years, having seen 
so many of our first people so frequently congregated together. This promises 
well for the success of the undertaking, for if the tide of fashion sets in that 
way, it may probably last the whole season without flagging. 

I’ Puritani and Belisario are the only operas produced as yet; they were 
both new to this city, with the exception of a few Cavatinas and Arias, heard 
at various concerts, and, consequently, much curiosity was evinced to hear 
them. 

We gave our opinion of I’ Puritani last week. Belisario, as a whole, we 
like better than I Puritani. The music is lighter; there is much less strain- 
ing after effect. It would be very difficult to be sure in many parts to asso- 
ciate the music with the sentiment. We have all kinds of lively, and in 
some parts almost jiggish, music intended as vehicles for the expression 
of deep emotion; but still there are many very touching melodies scattered 
throughout, and some really charming bits of instrumentation. Here and 
there we were favoured with a reminiscence of Mozart; anon a little bit of 
Weber, shamefully diluted, would peep out; but still it is feasible music, 
and if we are to be made to swallow this quality of music, the lighter 
it is, the better it will agree with us. We can truly admire the beauties of 
every school of music; we are not deaf to the passionate sweetness of the 
modern Italian melodies, but as a whole, the school is vicious, vapid, and un- 
satisfactory, and will die very quietly in a few years, unregretted by any one. 
The plot is as follows :— 

The action of the Opera commences where, Belisario having returned vic- 


torious, is received with high honours by the Emperor Justinian. He brings 
with him a prisoner, Almiro, whom he frees, and incontinently adopts him as 
his son. Belisario, many years previous to this period of time, had a dream 
in which he saw that his son, Alexas, yet an infant, would become the de- 
stroyer of the empire, by joining and leading the Northern Barbarians. To 
prevent this, his devotion to his country led him to sacrifice his child. He 
intrusted the painful duty to a slave, who being unable, from remorse, to de- 
stroy it by the dagger, left it on the banks of the Bosphorus, to live or die. 
During the absence of Belisarins at the wars, the slave being on the point of 
death, confesses to Antonia (wife of Belisarius) the whole deed, whereupon 
Antonia vows the destruction of her husband. By erasing and filling up 
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the letters she received from him, she makes the emperor believe that Belisari 
wishes to set him aside and reign in his stead. Belisario is arrested, am 
furthermore accused of having murdered his child, whereupon the empero 


_ sentences him “never to be allowed to see him again.” This sentence th: 


emissaries of his wife misconstrue, and wantonly deprive him of sight, an 
cast him into a dungeon. By the earnest entreaties of his daughter, Irene, she 
is permitted to take him from his prison and conduct him fiom the country 
Almiro, hearing of the cruelties practised upon his father by adoption, joins 
with the Hulans to attack Byzantium. In his approach he meets with the 
helpless and wandering pair, and by some fortuitous circumstance it is disco- 
vered that be is the son of the one and the brother of the other. ‘The Northerp 
men, led by Almiro, march on to Byzantium. A battle ensues, in which the 
emperor's party is victorious, Belisario being mortally wounded by one ~“*** 
flying Hulans. In the meantime, Antonia relenting, confessed ~ *tite in 
nocence of her husband to the emperor. The dying Belis*'° is reconciled 
to them al!, and the curtain drops. 


The most important female character in the piece 18 certainly Antonia. 
However our sympathies may be carried away by the interest we feel in the 
daughter, we must acknowledge the mother as the grand cause for action of 
the whole plot. Signora Majocchi was the Antonia. We never heard this 
lady to such advantage. Her voice of extensive compass, is full, deep and 
rich throughout, but, generaily, by no means certain of its pitch. On this oc. 
casion, however, she began in perfect time, and continued so throughout 
Signora Majocchi has the true Medea countenance, her carriage is ma- 
jestic, and her action {ull of energy and expression. We have every reason 
to believe that there is much talent of a high order in this lady yet undeveloped, 
which with fair play and some fosterage on the part of the public, might yet 
be brought forth. But the system pursued towards this lady is ungenerous 
and unjust; a little encouraging applause instead of the laughter we observed 
among a few persons, would be more conducive to the permanent success of 

the opera. 

What shall we say of Borghese? In truth we are puzzled! That so 
Sweet a singer, SO pleasing an actress and so charming a person, should be 
anything else than delightiul, would seem impossible! yet so it is. We say 
again emphatically that we consider her misplaced; taken from her natural 
style and forced into something suited neither to her powers nor her disposi- 
tion. Hence the rapid transitions, from strained heroic to the simple natural, 
which she becomes so well. Dignity of character and depth of passion are 
foreign to her nature ; indeed her very school is opposed to these, partaking as 
it does of every characteristic suited for the light and fascinating comic Opera. 
There is an archness of style, a piquancy of manner, which speac out in spite 
of herself and prove her vocation. The faults we find in her singing are at- 
tributable to this cause. Aiming beyond her powers, she rushes into the er- 
rors consequent upon the attempt; thus the vibrato, which should be 
used sparingly, and with every attention to some desired effect, is 
used by Mademoiselle Borghese on every note, much to the injury of the ef- 
fect intended. She also forces her voice in the upper notes beyond its power, 
thus rendering it,Jwhen contrasted with the middle voice which is naturally 
weak, harsh and strained. We feel assured that these faults are not natural 
to her; we feel assured that in her proper role we should find all that we could 
wish. 

Perozzi sung much of his music and effectively, but he still persists in strain- 
ing his voice to the utmost possible power of endurance. Two or three years’ 
continuance in this practice will utterly ruin his voice. He should remember 
that the Theatre is very small, and that but little exertion is needed to fill it. 

Valtellina conceived the part well, and, had he contented himself with 
moderateeffect, we should have received unqualified pleasure, but he falls inte 
the fault of over-acting and over-singing his part; he positively labours after 
effect. The most natural piece of acting was in the 2nd Act, where he, being 
blind, discovers his daughter after a long interview. This was aftectingly 
and beautifully acted. 

There isreally so much that denotes excellence in this company, that we 
would fain see them do better. What could have rendered their voices so 
false during the whole of the performance, we are at a loss to conceive, With 
the exception of Majocchi, not one of them sung any piece throughout in 
time ; and in the quartette in the first Act, there were three distinct pitches used, 
all going against the Orchestra. In the recitatives, the voices never conclud- 
ed in accordance with the instruments. 

The Orchestra, with the exception of being too loud in the fortes, was ex- 
cellentthroughout. Signor Rapetti displayed his usual judgment and care, 
and kept both the singers and the Orchestra together. 

The Chorusses were admirable—the Tenors especially. The piece was 
well put on the stage in every way—costumes, appointments, and scenery ; 
indeed everything was done that could renderthe Opera effective. 


CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 


No. 48 of the Albion re-publication of this interesting periodical has just 
been issued. 

It contains a continuation of the “Summer Loiterings in France,” the pre- 
vious numbers ef which were so interesting. 

“ Pamiliar Lessons on Chemistry,” and a “ Bushel of Corn” follow next in 
order—the latter is a capital tale by T. S. Arruur. 

‘ Internal Migration” is, as its title implies, a statistical paper. 

“ The Travelling Power of Animals” embodies much useful information; 
as also does the paper entitled ‘‘ Burnett’s Antiseptic Solution.” 

“4 Frenchman in the United States” is a review of M. Chevalier’s book 
of travels: and is exceedingly interesting. 

“‘ Weekly Chit-Chat” contains the usual variety of excellent reading matter, 
including an excellent poem by Miss Cami.ia Toutmin. 

The re-print of Cuampers’ Eprnsurcu Journat is published every Monday 
morning from the office No. 3 Barclay-street ; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $1,50 per annum ;—monthly numbers (in tinted and printed 
covers), 12 1-2 cents; single copies, 3 cents. Back numbers can be obtained 
from the commencement of the volume. 
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PALMO’S NEW YORK OPERA HOUSE. 
CHAMBERS STREET. 
Admission One Dollar to all parts of the House. Doors open at7. Performance to 
eommence at half-past 7. 
DAYS OF PERFORMANCE—MONDAY, WEDNESDAY AND FRIDAY. 
MONDAY EVENING, FEB. 19th. 
The performance will commence with (Satie), the Opera of 


ELISARIO! 

Belisario, a Roman General, Chief of the troops.........-.---Signor Valtellina 
TET CU cne coccates cecandeaneoeusenenébannncenesnes queaqe*saed Mayer 
Alamiro,a Delgarice General, Belisario’s prisoner.......-....+--.----- Perozzi 
Eutropio, Chief of the guards..........-..-cesee-----+seneeree-----Albertazzi 
Sy eS OE MEP UNENOEL, « . ccécoec cove cocneubevcsbsdeenesees.cosceneneee 
TE TD SI fas cas 00 cccnckhccecnentnsanoqpeneonaienh Guibernau 

Antonina, Belisario’s wife... .................-eseeee Signora Majocchi 

Irene, Belisarin’s daughter. ............... ccc ccccessoceeeees- BOrghese 

ND IE alas, chs cn scume dendates daninanuneel Albertazzi 


Guards Ladies, &c by the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Chorus. 
* I> For full particulars see bills of the day. 
& 1X7 Bex Office open from ten to four o'clock. 

N.B.—The Theatre on the off nights will be let for Concerts or Lectures. 











GRADUATE of the University of Cumbridge in England, wishes to employ a few 
hours of each day in reading and reviewing the Classics with any young gentlemen 
of the University in this city, who may desire assistance in their studies. 
For particulars respecting terms, references, &c., apply at the office of the Albion 
Barclay street. ‘ oct 28—xf. 








ASHBURTON SAUCE. 
PICURES and other good judges, have decided tnat the above condiment is far 
superior to any imported Sauce. Gentlemen who have travelled over Et rope, 
have also asserted the Ashburton as unequalled in flavour and gout to any they have 
used either in England, France, or Italy. 

OSBORN & TONE, the proprietors, continue to receive the most flattering ap or 
from the most eminent men in the United States, for which they take this oppor i n 
of returning their most grateful thanks. 

To be obtained retail at J. VAN BENSCHOTEN, 397 Broadway; and at: best 
Family Groceri.$ Wholesale of MARTIN BENNETT 126 Front-street. eb3 





Albiot. 


20 AMATEURS OF THE pl te iter 
pes (pupil of the late C, Nicholson), respect gs 
M?: Bak Potion to ive instruction on the Flute. Mr. Bart on professes to teach 
according to the method pursued by the celebrated master Charles Nicholson. 
For terms and particulars oggnegien may be made at Signor Godone, Music ay 
Broadway, and Mr. Stodart’s Pianoforte manufactory. feb 17 Im 


~ REMITTANCE OF MONEY BY SETTLERS AND OTHERS 
DA COMPANY. with o a teen oveey tena for promoting settle 
, With a view ‘0 - 
erg A will remit any sum of Money, Yee how Bilal! te mescuse 


poet of Berry Ienlans, o-verand, Germany, or Europe. — 
og roners will, at the option of the Settlers, or other parties, either grant 


' e upon the Company in Lendon, payable at Three Days Sight, which 
Bills of Lily cashed “¢ any part of the United Kingdom ; or, the Comuissioners will 
are “tne monies in the Aands of the Individuals for whom they are intended. 
P During the last year, the Company sent to the United Kingdom and Germany, in 
three huadred and twenty-nine Remittances, the sum of £2,990 13s. 4d., averaging 

’ mittance. 
aes £9 ean 8 37 jx 185 Remitances to Ireland. 
£1075 12¢in 85 du to England and Wales. 
£441 45in 58 do to Scoland. 
€# $5 32in 1 do to Germany. 


£2990 13 4 in 329 Remittances. 
Canada Company's Office, Frederick-street. 

Toronto, 10th February, 1844. feb 17 aoq 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC. 

COPYRIGHT OF EACH PAGE SECURED. 

A’ the New World Office, 30 Ann-street, New York, THE BEETHOVEN COLLEC- 

TION OF SACRED MUSIC, comprising themes now first arranged from the 
instrumental compositions of Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, and other eminent compos- 
ers ; and Origiual Tunes, Clants, and Anthems: the whole harmonized in Four Parts, 
with an agcompaniment for the Organ. To which is prefixed a new Methed of Instruc- 
tion in the Rudiments of Music, and the art of reading with intonation, by E.1VES, Jr, 
W. ALPERS and H. C. TIMM. 
This book has been prepared by three distinguished and experienced Professors, and 
differs from the ordinary beoks of Church music, in the foilowing particulars: Ist. The 
music which it contuias is such as can be found in no other book, every page of it being 
copyrighted. 2d. It is complete in its arrangement, the voice parts standing in their 
proper order, with separate score for the organ. 3d. The words of the entire hymn 
are printed so as to be easilyread withthe music 4th. It will contain all the metres 
used in all the churches of different denominations, as well as all the service of the 
Episcopal Churches, including the Festivals. 5th. It is got up ina far superior style 
to any book of the kind which has appeared in this county, Leing printed on a large 
and open page, with entirely new types. 

This collection is not, as its name would seem to imply, made up entirely ef selections 
from the works of Beethoven, but from those of 1 eo Haydn, Cramer, Pleyel, 
Steibelt, Kaliiwoda, Carter, Vulpius, Win er, A. Hasse, Herold, Hoffmeister, Ries, Bel- 
lini, Vanhall, Hoderman, &c ,&c. There are many admirable original contributions by 
the Edivors themselves, with many of the exquisite old German Uhora's, harmonized by 
that profeund musician, Rink. Besides appropriate psalms and hymns for every 
occasion, it contains the whole of the Church service, with anthems, &c., &c., for par- 
ticular days and season of the year. 

The work is admirable in form, and is printed as clearly as the finest copperplate 
engraving : the parts are arranged in preper order, and the eye is not annoyed by the 
accumulation of useless figures; for a full organ part is affixed to every piece of 
music through the book. The tunes are well voiced—great attention having been 
given to the melodia! succession of each part—thus rendeiing the m st difficult of 
them oesmpetatively easy of execution. Everything is strictly and beautifully har- 
monized ; rich, without being abstruse—pleasing, without being paltry. The worcs 
are selected with great care, comprising many of the most beautiful sacred p: ems in 
our Janguage. There is an instruction book appended to the work, by Mr. Ives—whu 
has had twenty years’ experience in teaching—which cannot fail to advance the pupil 
at a perfect railroad pace. 

Price $1 a copy ; $9 for twelve copies. Choirs supplied on liberal terms. Address 
feb 17 3t J. WINCHESTER, Publisher, 30 Ann-street. 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ WARE-ROOM, 
29 & 31 Gold-street, New York. 
HE ‘‘ HOE” Printing Press, Machine and Saw Manufactory, being under the 
management of RICHARD M. HOE & ROBERT HUE, continue to manufacture 
at | acgyd reduced prices, Printing Presses, Hydraulic Presses, Standing Presses, 
Self-inking Machines, Chases, Cases, and every article necessary for a complete 
— office, a supply of which including type, ink, &c. they keep constantly on 
and, 
Hoe & Co’s. Patent Single Cylinder Press has been recently much improved in many 
essential particulars, with a view to adapt it to first rate book printing, as well as ex 
cellent newspaper work. A considerable number of these machines are now in daily 
operation in this city and elsewhere, doing the work very rapidly and in a superior 
manner. . 
‘Lhe improvements in their Double Cylinder Press not only greatly increase its speed, 
but render the press much more durable, and less liable to get out of order. It is the 
only machine adapted to the most rapid newspaper printing. 
They are also the manufacturers of the patent Washington and Smith Presses, which 
are so extensively used by prin:ers throughout the United States and Canedas. They 
call the attention of Printers to their New Machine Card Press, with which one boy can 
print 1500 cards per hour in the best style. Thies machine is very simple, and not habie 
to get out of order. Its inking apparatus is self-acting. 
The *‘ HUE” Co. also manufacture a Cylinder Job Press of large foolscap size, which 
requires two boys to attend it, who at the same time drive the machine with their feet. It 
will print from 1500 to 2000 impressions per hour, and do good work 
The ‘‘ HOE” Co. assure their friends and printers generally, that no pains shall be 
spared to maintain the reputation of their establishment, and that all orders entrusted to 
them will receive wee and careful attention. 
Editors and Publishers will be supplied with estimates in detail for Printing offices or 
binderies, by informing us of the style and quantity of work which they desire to do. 
Hoe & Uo, also manufacture Cast Steel, Mill, Pit, Cross-cut, Circular, and other Saws, 
a - ply of which they keep constantly on hand. 
Oo 
N 








ing and machine work in general. 
- B — Publishers of Newspapers in the United States or Canada, who wil insert 
this advertisement three times before the Ist of next July, and send one copy of their 
paper to us containing it, will be entiled te the payment of their bills on purchasing 
four times the amount thereof. 

New York, January 27th, 1844. 


TUITION IN MUSIC. 
OUIS STRACK most respectfully offers his services to the Ladies and Gent!emen of 
New York and Brooklyn as teacher of the Piano. ; 
Having discovered a method of instruction entirely his own, he pledges himself to 
advance those who have not any knowledge of music, twice as fast as by any other 
mode heretofore used. Should the progress of the pupil not prove satisfactory after 
having tuken six lessons, no charge will be made. 
baw having received instructions already, will be taught according to the old 
method. 
Terms made known by applying at Geib & Walker's, Music store, No. 23 Maiden 
lane, or 27 Courtlandt street. 3 jan 20 3t 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 
the most luxuriant growth. it is an unfailing preventative of baldness, and bestows 
a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific capable of sus- 
taining the hair against the effects of adamp atmosphere or crowded rooms 

CavuTion.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan. p»mples, freckles and other cutaneous disor- 
ders, it is wo recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. : we 

Rowlard’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

AS a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs. 
A Rowland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 
Feb 5—ly eow 


feb 17 aoq 3t 


JNO. W. 8S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
469 Broadway. 
Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


nov 11-3m 


an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MONUMENT, now 
being erected at Edinburgh, commenced by G. M. KEMP, Architect, in the spring 
of 1842, and to be finished ia 1845, height 185 feet. The design is the most beautufu 
specimen of printed Gothic architecture of modern times. Sold by A. L. DICK, 66 

Fulton-street, at the very low price of $2 00. 

Also for sale at the ofhce of this Paper, 3 Barclay-street, New York. feb 3 tf 
PARR’sS LIFE PILLS. 

A well Established Remedy for Dyspepsia, and all Bilious Complaints. 
7 Pharmaceutical College of England having analyzed these Pills, and pro 
e nounceé them to be purely vegetable, it only remains for the proprietors to assure 
invalids, especially those who at this period of the year when rapid changes ofthe 
temperature from cold easterly winds,to a suddenly high state of the barometer, are 


7 perform a perfect cure. ‘ ' : 

ilious complaints are caused by a morbid action of the Liver, producing indiges- 
tion, and complete derangement of the system—Nervous, Vascular, and Muscular, 
Headache, Depression and Lacotade take the place of healthy action—the patient often 
flies to the aid of Blue Pill—the constant use of which at last produces a disease more 
dangerous than the one intended to be eradicated. 

Parr’s Life Pilis act equally as efficacious as Mereury, but without its baneful effects 
All drastic medicines having for their basis mercury, &c., invariably produce constipa- 
tion the day after being taken. Parr’s Life Pills on the contrary keep for many daysa 
slightly purgative effect on the system without weakening the stomach or muscula 
action. 

The proprietors. T. ROBERTS & Co.. earnestly call on those who are suffering, te 
make atrial of their efficacy—for no matter how firmly the disease is seated, the use of 
this medicine for a single week will be sufficient to convince the most sceptical of the 
ruth of their assertion 

Sold wholesale by T. ROBERTS & Co., 304 Broadway, N. Y. 
CRICKET. 
) ee te for the press, and will be published early in the season, say, on or about 
St. George’s day, the Cricketers’ Hand Book. (Price 2s, 6d.) tBy a Member of the 
Toronto Club.” Torsuato: 184. jan 6 


dec 9—3m 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 


subject to Dyspepsia, and Bilious attacks—that “ Parr’s Life Pills” will most effectu- | 















HE Great Western Steamship Company’s Ships, GREAT B&ITAIN, of 3,500 tons, 
T and 1,000 horse power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Commander, and GREAT 
WESTERN, 1,700 tons aud 450 horse power, (with new boilers), B. R. Mathews, Esq., 
(late first officer), Commander, are intended to sail for 1844, as follows: 

FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 


Western....Thursday, 23d May Great Western...... Saturday, 27th April 

Grest Britain......Thursday, 20th June Great Britain........-Savurday, 25th May 
Great Western..... Thursday, 11th July Great Western...... Saturday, 15th June 
Great Britain....... Thursday, 8th August | Great Britain........Saturday, 13th July 
Great Western..... Thursday, 29th August | Great Western...... Saturday, 3d August 
Great Rritain....--. Thursday, 26th Sept’r | Great Britain........ Saturday, 31st August 
Great Western... .Thursday, 17th October | Great Western......Saiurday, 2lst Sept’r 
Great Britain...... Thu:sday,14tn Now’r | Great Britain....... Saturday, 19th Octob’r 
Great Western....-. Thursday, Sth Dec’s Great Western...... Saturday, 9th Nov’r 

For freight or passage, or any other information, enply to 

feb 10 if RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 








FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. 
[HE Royal Mail Steam Ship HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Esq., Commander, will 
leave Boston for the above ports, on Friday, March Ist. 


Pas-age to Liverpool........--- erate etece ene oe ee ewww en wene nen n een sncne $120 

Passage to Halifax... ..... 22-22-00 ceee ene s cnn e rece nnn new ee eee eee ee eee ee $20 
Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, 

feb 10 No. 3 Wall-street. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets " tween New York and Liverpool 


have arranged for their sailing from each porton tne Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th o 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:-— 








Ships. Captains. |Daysof bam | from New, Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April®S 
Virginian, Allen, 73, * 13, ‘ 33/Sept. 1, Jan: J, ay r 
Montezuma, |A.B. Lowber,| “19, ‘ 19, ‘* 19) * » % 7, 7 
Roscius, J. Collins, a Se See ae 13, ‘“ 13 
Europe, A.C. Marshall) Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1| “ 19, * 19, “ 19 
Independence, | Nye, ae Ae Be wee 6 6 eS 
Sheiheta, F.P Allen, “th, * 3, * 13,0ct. 1, Feb. 1,June | 
New York, Creeper, 178, 0%) See oh! 2G LF 7% ©¢ 
Siddons, Cobb, vary ar ya 25] «yg? «4g? we ag 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1,Jan. 1, May 1| ** 19, * 19, “ 19 
Ashburton H. Huttleson,} ** 7, ¢¢ + 8 7 * Ge, 25, * 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “613, ** 33, ‘ J3INov. 1, March], July 23 
Columbus, Cole, a. * 2, © ee 3, * % © 

Sheridan, —__|Depeyster, 695, ** 95, “ g5} * 33, 93, 3B 
South America, |Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June Tf] “ 18, 36, * © 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, a = q, «8 7 35, * 6, * 

United States, (Britton, < 33, “ 33, * J§3iDec. 1, April i, Aug. 1 
England, B. L. Waite, Ty, © i“ HY US x =“ + 
Garrick, Skiddy, “oo, * Gi. “oh “4,33, % 13, “ 18 
oxford, J. Rathbone, |Nov.1, March 1, July nm 1 _, - = 











These ships are all of the firstclass, and ably commanded. with elegant accommo- 
dations forpassengers The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at 
$100, without wines or Reners. and from Liverpoolto New York at 25 guineas, includ- 
ng wines. Stores, and bedding. : 
eitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels,or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading a re signed therefor 
Agents forships Oxford, N*rth America Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTMERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents forshipsS. Whitm , irginian. Sheffield,anc Vnited States, 
ROBERT KERM)1Tf,N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. : 
Agents for ships Patrick Roary Eoseqeptansce Roscoe. and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS.BROWN, & Co. Liverpocl. 





— 


THE NEW LIN® NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
To Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the 5th of every Month 
— Captains. |tons|Days of sailing fm.N.Y.| Days from Liverpool. 
New Ship Queen of] woodhouse|1200|May 16, Sept. 16, Jan, 16\July 5, Nov. 5, March 8 


Ship Rochester Britton 850) Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16j)Aug.5, Dec. 5, April 8 
N.S. Hottinguer /#ursley 1050) July 16, Nov. 16, Mch 16|Sep. 5, Jan. 5, May §& 
N. S. Liverpool Eidridge 1150] Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Apr. 16}Oct. 5, Feb. 5, June § 

These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, ail built in the 
city of New York ; are coumanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 


For freight or passage apply to 
. ’ hate WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. Y.,—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Liverpool. 











Apr.22 —] yr 





RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM 8H)P8.—Of 1200 
tons and 440 horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. 


BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 


Will sail as follows :— 


From Liverpool. From Boston: 


cdc abies oitatns dnd sé desea dereehe sgsnensadersabvedersansanae Dec 1 
BERR s 06 cc ccesecticescesevcescees Nov 19 Dec 16 
Ser ere eT Dec 5 Jan 1 
ER  cnacaessarneoesemenheuhy Jan 4 . ..Feb 1 
CALEDONIA baees pba sinccesetcocsoats Feb 4 -March 1 





BP 08 ship hoes cbnsscnasnneceede March 4 April I 
oan" vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Francis’ Life 

‘oats. 

For freight or passage, apply to 
dec 2 b. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, No 3 Wall-street, Ne w-York. 

NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 

Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 

succeed each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctually from New 


York and Portsmouth on tne Ist, 10th, and 20th, andfrom London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 














Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
Yor London. 

St. James, W.H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, E.G. Tinker, “i © HM, = i m *§§ , “@ 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “oo, * , “ 20/March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, * 17, “ 9 
Quebec, F.H Hebard,} “* 10, ‘* 10, pm" = & .* & 
Wellington, |D.Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 90, “ @0/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. ¥ 
Victoria, (new) |E.E.Morgan, |March1, July 1, Nov. Lt 4 sf 
Switzerland, 8S. Chadwick, — ea * “mw “a7* & * & 
HendrickHudson|G. Moore, “so, “* 8, ** 20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan.? 
Ontario, W. K. Bradish,/April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1} “* 17, ** 17, “ 1 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “th, “« i, “mm “of, * 8° & 
Westminster, Atwood, “gp * 8, ** Q0i)June 7, Oct. 7, Feb 7% 


These ships are a}! of the firstclass, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced ee. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at$100,outward for each adult, without 
ines and Liquors. Neither the captain nor owners of these packets willbe respon- 
sible for any letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of L 
are signedtherefor. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78South st 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Union Line—To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of eve1y month, as follows, viz.: 








Ships. Masters. Days of —e New-Daysof Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. S]April 24, Aug. 94, Dec. % 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “16, “* 16, * 16{May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, - &. °° & “oe? A. 3 «= @ 
Emerald, Howe April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. S| “ 94, “* a4, “ o@ 
Rhone, J.a. Wotton, | “ 16, “ 16, “16{June 1, Oct. 1, Feb 1 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, — Ge” Ge MS. 24. we © 
pose Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] ‘* 24, “© 96, “ @% 
Silvie DeGrasse,|L Weiderholdt} ‘“* 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16/July 1, Nov. 1,MarchI 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, om * & (“Re 2 * & “ © 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,|June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8] ‘* 24, “ 24, “ 9% 
Sully, WCThompsonj “ 16, ‘ 16, ‘* 16JAug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 
lowa, W.. W. Pell —~e “eee Se ©. ae Te 





. W. Pell, 
These vesselsare all of the first classand re! commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, Comprisi.g ailthat may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

BOLTON, FOX & LivINGsTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. Second Line.) 
“ Shipsofthis Line will hereafter leave New York on the1st,and Havre on the 
16th of cach month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 

IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct.St. Nicholas, new J B.Pell,master, 16th March July,and Nov 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J.Funk,master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dec. 
Ist April,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May,Sept.,and Jan. 

The accommodations ofthese shipsare notsurpassed ,combining allthat may bere. 
quired forcomfort. The price ofcabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels willbe forwarded by thesubscribers,freefrom any otherthanthe expen- 
sseactuallyincurred onthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building,New York 

BONNAFFE®& Co., Agents. Havre. 


BLOODGOOD MADEIRA WINE. 
i] PIPES OF THE WINE OF THIS ESTEEMED STOCK, 11 Years Old, very 
delicate and fine favoured—for sale in wood, demijohns and boxes of 1 dozen 
each, at a moderate price ; 50 Magnums very choice, bought of R. Lenox, in 1803. 
Also, 20 dozen of the choicest wines of this estate ; 18 dozen very old choiee S 
Croix Rum, for sale by 





jan 13 tf A. BININGER & CO. 141 Broadway, 
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